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ABSTRACT 

One of seven review/synthesis papers prepared to help 
frame the research program of the Center for the Learning and 
Teaching of Elementary Subjects r this paper describes historical 
developments and current issues in curriculum, instruction, and 
evaluation in elementary social studies, with emphasis on teaching 
for understanding and higher order applications of the content. 
Leading scholars and organizations concerned with elementary level 
social education have developed statements on teaching for 
understanding and for higher order thinking and problem solving in 
the social studies. It is concluded that (1) the higher order goals 
of instruction in social studies are comparable to those of 
instruction in other subjects, at least if they are described in a 
few basic terms (such as conceptual understa.iding, critical thinking, 
and inquiry) rather than decomposed into long lists of partial 
skills, but (2) values, dispositions, and appreciation and 
self -actualization goals need to be considered ilong with more 
conventionally described knowledge and skills goals. The emphasis on 
citizen education as the transcendent purpose of social studies means 
that the higher order goals of social studies curricula focus more on 
personal and civic decision making than on the knowledge generation 
and problem-solving paradigms pursued in the social sciences and also 
that there is a strong emphasis on the values and dispositions 
involved in preparing students to become active participants in a 
democratic society. (Author/PPB) 
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Ab stract 

One of seven review/synthesis papers prepared to help frame the research 
program of the Center for the Learning and Teaching of Elementary Subjects, 
this paper describes historical developments and current issues in curriculum, 
instruction, and evaluation in elementary social studies, with emphasis on 
teaching for understanding and higher order applications of the content. It is 
concluded that (a) the higher order goals of instruction in social studies are 
comparable to those of instruction in other subjects, at least if they are de- 
scribed in a few molar terms (such as conceptxial vmderstanding, critical think- 
ing, inquiry, problem solving, decision making, and empowering students with ac- 
cessible and "^able knowledge) rather than decomposed into long lists of mo- 
lecular part skills; but (b) values, dispositions, and appreciation and self- 
actualization goals need to be considered along with more conventionally de- 
scribed knowledge and skills goals. 
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TEACHING FOR CONCEPTUAL UNDERSTANDING AND 
HIGHER ORDER APPLICATIONS OF SOCIAL STUDIES CONTENT 

J ere Brophy^ 

This is one of a set of seven reports being prepared for Study 1 of Phase 
I of the research agenda of the Center for the Learning and Teaching of Elemen- 
tary Subjects. Phase I of our work calls for surveying and synthesizing the 
opinions of various categories of experts concerning the nature of elementary- 
level instruction in mathematics, science, social studies, literature, and the 
arts, with particular attention to how teaching for understanding and for 
higher order thinking and problem solving should be handled within such instruc- 
tion. Study 1 of Phase I calls for review of the literature in educational 
psychology, cognitive science, and related fields on teaching for understanding 
and for higher order thinking and problem solving, as well as the literature on 
these topics as they are discussed by curriculum and instruction experts within 
the context of teaching particular school subjects. The present paper focuses 
on statements about teaching for understanding and for higher order thinking 
and problem solving in the social studies that have been advanced by the l.sad- 
ing scholars and organizations concerned with elementary- level social 
education. 

gltizen Education as the Tran;5cendent Purpose 
Analysis of alternative views on higher order thinking and problem solving 
in the social studies begins with recognition that the vast majority of social 
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studl« educators, regardless of ho» .„oh they „.y differ on Issues of content 
«.ph.sls and instructional .»thods, agree that the primary purpose of the so- 

"""" """"^ « *e elementary level. Is clt..«„ ^ 
Phrased l„ the currlculu. guidelines released by the National Council for the 
Social Studies (NCSS). -the basic goal of social studies education Is to pre- 
pare young people to be hu»ane. rational, participating cltUens In a .orld 
that is becoming Increasingly Interdependent- (NCSS. 1,79. p. 262). The guide- 
lln.s go on to differentiate the ^.^.^^ ^ ...Ul..^. 

mg that the efforts of social scientists .ho develop understandings of hu„.n 
behavior through research are not necessarily related to persistent hu^n 
problems addressed In the social studies or Intended to arrive at resolutions 
Of value conflicts or public policy debates. Thus, although the social studies 
are Informed by the disciplines of history and the social sciences, decisions 
about curriculum and Instruction In the social studies .111 be guided more by 
beliefs about the needs of the students and of society than by current formula- 
tions of Wledge vlthln these disciplines. The social studies are cross- 
^clpll,„ry in their organization of content and they Include content dra™ 

from the arts and humanities, current ev.ni-« „.< i ^ , 

. ouirenc events, and value and policy debates in 

addition to content dram. fro. history and the social sciences. 

The emphasis on citizen education as the transcendent purpose of social 
studies means that the higher order goals of social studies curricula focus 

- Pn..Ml „pd c,v, . HM- t n r IIMUl, , than on the pledge generation and 
problem-solving paradigms pursued m the social sciences and also chat there Is 
a strong emphasis on the valMM apd i^„i,,, ^^^^^^^^ 

to become active participants in a democratic society In addition .o the empha- 
sis on development of Wledge and skills that typifies the teaching of all 
school subjects. 
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Elaborating on the rationale for this purpose statement and its implica- 
tions, social studied educators (following Engle, I960) typically advance a ver- 
sion of the following argument: (a) If they are to maintain their viability, 
democratic societies such as our own must develop citizens who are both pre- 
pared and willing to accept the responsibilities that accompany citizenship in 
such societies; (b) among the major social institutions, the school is the only 
one created explicitly for this purpose; (c) although the entire school cur- 
riculum is designed to develop desirable attributes in students, the social 
studies focus in particular on preparing students to fulfill their roles as 
citizens; and (d) given the complexities of the modem world and the fact that 
societies must adnpt to inventions and other changing conditions, schools 
cannot hope to prepare their students for effective citizen participation by 
teaching them a limited and fixed set of values, information, and skills- - 
instead, they will have to concentrate on developing their students into well- 
informed and thoughtful decision makers. Parker and Jarolimek (1984), for 
example, stress that a successful social studies program will prepare a 
particular Mn^ of citizen: one who is an informed person skilled in the 
processes of a free society, who is committed to democratic valiipg and who not 
only is able to but feels obligated to pa rticipate in social, political, and 
economic processes. Parker and Kaltsounis (1986) add that the thinking and ac 
tions of such a citizen would be characterized by the following three perspec- 
tives: (a) ^Ififefil (commitment to liberty and justice for all extends to 
people everywhere) , (b) :?lvr»ltstig (cultural diversity and differences of opin- 
ion are seen as acceptable or even desirable), and (c) constructive or crlti^Al 
(democracy is seen as unfinished business, the nation is seen as in need of 
maintenance and improvement) . 
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CgiBPettnZ Views on How to Arr.ftT ^ pllsh rit^^en Educating 

Even though most social studies educators agree on citizen education as 
the transcendent purpose of social studies, they disagree in suggesting guide- 
lines about how this purpose can be accomplished. Several authors have devel- 
oped classifications characterizing these differing points of view. Barr, 
. Barth. and Shennis (1977) identified three main traditions describing contrast- 
ing approaches: (a) teaching social studies as citizenship transmission/incul- 
cation of traditional values; (b) teaching social studies as social science, 
with emphasis on how knowledge is structured within the disciplines and on dis- 
covery learning/inquiry activities; and (c) teaching social studies as reflec- 
tive inquiry, with emphasis on values analysis and decision making. 

Classifying on a different basis. Engle and Ochoa (1988) described three 
broad definitions of social studies that generate a total of seven different ap- 
proaches to teaching it. The first definition identifies social studies nar- 
rowly with the study of history and the social sciences. Subtypes of this 
definition are (a) social studies as the exposition of the separate social sci- 
ences, (b) social studies as indoctrination via selective coverage of history 
and the social sciences designed to reinforce American views and values, and 
(c) social studies as the multidisciplinary study of topics (treated in a fac- 
tual manner rather than from a problems approach). Engle and Ochoa viewed all 
three of these approaches as leading to lecture/recitation teaching that pushes 
students to memorize material presented as fact rather than teaching them to 
see multiple perspectives and raise questions. There are two subtypes to the 
second definition of social studies as the critical study of the social sci- 
ences: (a) social studies as the critical analysis of the social sciences and 
(b) social studies as the replication of social science scholarship. Both of 
these approaches involve switching from an expository to a hypothetical mode of 
teaching and treating social science truth claims as hypotheses for study and 
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validation rather than as factual knowledge. The third definition of social 
studies as the examination of social problems also contains two subtypes; 
(a) social studies as the study of persistent social issues (featuring discus- 
sion and debate on enduring dilemmas involving justice, fairness, and competing 
values) and (b) social studies as the direct study of significant social prob- 
lems (in which students do direct research on real and current social prob- 
lems) . 

Brubaker, Simon, and Williams (1977) identified five major approaches to 
social studies education: (a) social studies as knowledge of the past as a 
guide to good citizenship (emphasis on history) , (b) social studies in the 
student-centered tradition, (c) social studies as reflective inquiry; (d) so- 
cial studies as social science, and (e) social studies as sociopolitical in- 
volvement . 

Martorella (1985) also identified five major approaches to social studies 
education and argued that both the evolution of the field over time and the dif- 
ferences in current curricula can be understood in terms of differences in 
relative emphasis on these five approaches: (a) social studies taught as trans - 
ffiig?tPn 9f th^ cuU^ral h^ritflge (transmit traditional knowledge and values as 
a framework for making decisions) ; (b) social studies taught as social science 
(master social science concepts, generalizations, and processes to build a 
knowledge base for later learning) ; (c) social studies taught as reflective In- 
flliiix (use a process of thinking and learning in which knowledge is derived 
from what citizens need to know to make decisions and solve problems) ; (d) so- 
cial studies taught as informed social crlr,lrM>;m (provide opportunities for ex- 
amination, critique, and revision of past traditions, existing social prac- 
tices, and modes of problem solving); and (e) social studies taught as personal 
^mlppaent (develop a positive self -concept, a strong sense of personal effi- 
cacy, and an understanding of one's relationships with others). 
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The similarities In these lists Illustrate that the diversity In social 
studies curricula should not be Interpreted as resulting from underlying chaos 
or lack of conceptualization of the goals and methods of social education, but 
instead as resulting from competition among clear and we 11 -understood alterna- 
tive conceptualizations. Martorella's list reflects the fact that social stud- 
ies education in recent years has been affected by the views of revisionist his- 
torians and scholars concerned with the politics of knowledge (leading to the 
social criticism approach) and by modifications in the traditional dominance of 
the curriculum by history, geography, economics, and political science to 
include content drawn from psychology, sociology, and anthropology (leading to 
the personal development approach) . 

Most current social studies programs integrate elements of all five of 
these approaches, although in differing proportions. Programs for the elemen- 
tary grades tend to emphasize personal devfelopment, knowledge of the contempo- 
rary vorld, and various basic information gathering, critical thinking, and de- 
cision making skills, all taught in interdisciplinary social studies courses. 
Compared to what occurs at the secondary level, there is relatively less empha- 
sis on history, on teaching the social studies as social science disciplines, 
or on social criticism. 

Evolution of the so cial Studies Currlr-ii^ utyi 
Competing views on the purposes and goals of social education have waxed 
and waned over time. The following summary of the evolution of the elementary 
social studies curriculum in the United States is intended to provide a context 
within which to consider contemporary views on higher order thinking in social 
studies classes. 

Kliebard (1987) has characterized the history of the school curriculum as 
it has developed in the United States over the last century (in all school 
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subjects, not just social studies) as a continuing struggle among supporters of 
four competing ideas about what should be the primary basis for the design of 
R-12 curriculum and instruction. In Kliebard's analysis, these four different 
points of view wax and wane in relative influence and often reappear with new 
names and seemingly new rationales, but their core ideas remain basically the 
same. The first viewpoint emphasizes the academic disciplines, looking to them 
not only as storehouses of important knowledge but as sources of authority con- 
cerning what counts as important knowledge, how this knowledge should be orga- 
nized and taught, and how new knowledge should be developed. This point of 
view was dominant when the schools were organized and has persisted as a power- 
ful conservative counterweight to reform movements. Reformers typically empha- 
size the core ideas in one or more of the other three persistent points of 
view. They consist of (a) those who argue that the natural course of child de- 
velopment should be the basis for the design of school curriculum and instruc- 
tion, so that the content taught at any particular grade level would be keyed 
to the interests and learning needs associated with its corresponding ages and 
stages, (b) those who would work backwardii from their perceptions of the 
qualities associated with ideal fulfillment of the adult roles in society (citi- 
zen, worker, etc.) in order to design schooling primarily as a mechanism for 
preparing children for these adult roles, and (c) those who wish to use the 
schools as mechanisms for combating social injustice and promoting social 
change by focusing curriculum and instruction on discussion of social issues. 
Because social education focuses explicitly on social content, much of the 
evolution of the social studies curriculum and most of the debates and reform 
movements that have developed periodically, especially those concerned with sec- 
ondary education, can be understood within this context provided by Kliebard. 

At the elementary level, social studies is more clearly a school subject 
separate from its underlying academic disciplines, and its development through 
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time is probably better described within a framework supplied by Haas (1979), 
which elaborates on the three traditions described by Barr, Barth, and Shermis 
(1977) and places them in historical context. Haas notes that the citizenship 
transmission position, or the -conservative cultural continuity" approach as he 
calls it, has been the mainstream approach to social studies instruction, par- 
ticularly at the elementary level, since social studies was organized as a 
school subject. Associated with this approach is support for the status quo, 
emphasis on the development of Western civilization and uncritical celebration 
of and inculcation in American political traditions and values. Periodically. 

this dominant approach is challenged by one or the other of two general reform 

approaches . 

The first, which Haas calls -intellectual aspects of history and the so- 
cial sciences," corresponds to the teaching of social studies as social science 
as described by Barr, Barth, and Shermis. Calls for reform in this direction 
typically come from academic historians and social scientists and emphasize the 
perceived need for more content drawn from the disciplines, more accurate and 
up-to-date coverage of such content, preservation of the integrity of the 
separate disciplines (typically in the form of separate courses), organization 
of curricula around conceptual structures drawn from the disciplines, and, at 
least in its more recent manifestations, an emphas:- on discipline-based in- 
quiry and learning by discove/y. 

The other major refonn position calls for an emphasis on the "process of 
thinking reflectively," or what Barr, Barth, a-id Shermis (1977) described as 
teaching social studies as reflective inquiry. Haas (1979) describes this ap- 
proach as rooted in Dewey's ideas about reflective thinking and notes that it 
is associated with discussion of problems and issues that feature forms of 
higher order thinking such as critical thinking, decision making, problem solv- 
ing, and values analysis. Within the "process of thinking reflectively" 
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approach, Haas identifies three subtypes: (a) "analysis of public issues," in 
which students are led to discuss and defend positions on controversial public 
policy issues; (b) "education for civic action," in which students are led not 
merely to debate and make decisions about policy issues but to follow through 
on their decisions through active participation in civic affairs; and 
(c) "modes of inquiry," in which students are led to develop and test hypoth- 
eses using the methods of scientific inquiry that are favored in history and 
the social sciences. 

Haas notes that the "process of thinking reflectively" orientation toward 
reform of mainstream social studies teaching has shown itself in Dewey's empha- 
sis on reflective thinking in the 1920s, the core curriculum movement in the 
1930s, the life adjustment education movement in the 1940s, the "new social 
studies" programs and values education programs of the 1960s, and the develop- 
ment of programs emphasizing analysis of public issues and education for citi- 
zen action during the 1960s and 1970s. Meanwhile, calls by academicians for re- 
form in the "intellectual aspects of history and the social sciences" tradition 
were influential in the 1930s and in the "new social studies" programs of the 
1960s, and they are being voiced commonly once again in the late 1980s (espe- 
cially by historians, geographers, and economists). Despite all of these re- 
form pressures, however, the "conservative cultural continuity" approach has re- 
mained entrenched as the mainstream rationale for social studies education, 
particularly at the elementary level (Haas, 1979). 

The Deve lopment cf Social Studies as a School Subject 

Before social studies acquired its name and became established as an inter- 
disciplinary school subject concerned with citizen education, the social stud- 
ies were represented in the curriculum in the form of courses or readings in 
history and civics. Citizen education had always been seen as an important 
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function of schooling in the United States, and this function was underscored 
during the late 19th and early 20th centuries, when public school enrollments 
were mushrooming and curricula were becoming standardized, because the nation 
was absorbing millions of immigrants and feeling the need to inculcate in them 
democratic traditions and values and to prepare them to function as American ci- 
tizens. This was especially true in the elementary grades, which would be the 
only schooling that most citizens would experience at the time. Partly be- 
cause history became well organized as a discipline and began to take an active 
interest in what was being taught in the schools earlier than the social 
sciences did, and partly because its content fit well with the prevailing 
citizenship transmission concerns, citizenship education in these early years 
was heavily focused on history. Reflecting the thinking of the times, the 
report of a committee formed by the American Historical Association to recom- 
mend a curriculum for the elementary schools, issued in 1909. called for Indian 
life, historical aspects of Thanksgiving, the story of Washington, and local 
events for grades one and two; heroes of other times. Columbus, the Indians, 
and historical aspects of Independence Day for grade three; a biographical 
approach to American history in grades four and five; a course in Old World or 
European backgrounds of American history in grade six; and a combination of a 
chronological approach to American history and a parallel program in civics 
(emphasizing state and national governments) in grades seven and eight 
(Hertzberg. 1981). 

Early in this century, the influence of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation and other groups dominated by university -based professors in determin- 
ing the content of the school curriculum gradually receded in favor of the in- 
fluence of organizations dominated by school-based teachers and administrators, 
acting both individually and in concert through the newly formed National Educa- 
tion Association (NEA) . An influential report issued in 1916 by an NEA 
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committee established "Facial studies- as the name of the content area and 
argued that the area should be informed by several social science disciplines 
in addition to history, that social education should be its primary purpose, 
and that content selection should be guided by consideration of its personal 
meaning and relevance to the student and its value in preparing the student for 
citizenship (not just by the degree to which it is emphasized in the academic 
disciplines). These features have characterized social studies as taught in 
the scl;ools ever since, despite competition among the various underlying 
disciplines for representation in the curriculum and competition among the five 
approaches described by Martorella (1985) concerning how the content should be 
handled and what kinds of activities and assignments should predominate. 

In the elementary grades, the curriculum began to draw not only from his- 
tory and civics, but from geography and economics, and later from psychology, 
sociology, and anthropology. Instruction gradually became dominated by text- 
books that functioned primarily as storehouses of facts, the purview expanded 
from an almost exclusive focus on the United States to a more global orienta- 
tion, and the emphasis on inculcation of American values broadened to include 
values analysis, decision making, critical thinking, and -life adjustment- 
skills. 

The Expand ^^jT ^ofmniin^ ^^AQ ^ppyr>ti/^i^ 

Gradually, the expanding communities approach to the elementary school so- 
cial studies curriculum became almost universal. This approach calls for be- 
ginning with the self and then expanding the purview to the family, the neigh- 
borhood, the community, the state, the nation, and the world. Thus, students 
study self, school, community, and home in kindergarten; families in grade one; 
neighborhoods in grade two; communities in grade three; state history and geo- 
graphic regions in grade four; United States history in grade five; and world 
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cultures (usually with emphasis on the western hemisphere) in grade six. 
Lengel and Superka (1982) examined a broad range of data and concluded that the 
following topics and themes are representative of those included in K-6 social 
Studies programs: 

Ktn^^rg^rteTi; S>^1f homo <-rhool. goMin.plt-y. Discovering myself (Who am 
I? How am I alike and different from others?), school (my classroom, 
benefits of school), working together, living at home, community helpers, 
children in other lands, rules, celebrating holidays, working and playing 
safely. 

gra^eQpe.- FamfUPS . Family membership, recreation, work, cooperation, 
traditions, families m other cultures, how my family is alike and differ- 
ent from others, family responsibiUties, my senses and feelings, the fam- 
ily at work, our school and other schools, and national holidays. 
grade Two; NpI phhor hoodc . Workers and services in the neighborhood, 
food, shelter, and clothing, transportation, communication, living in dif- 
ferent neighborhoods, my role within the neighborhood, neighborhoods and 
communities in other cultures, farm and city life, and protecting our envi- 
rorunent . 

gr^de Three; r„nir^ ... Different kinds of communities, changes in com- 
munities, community government, community services, communities in other 
countries, cities, careers in cities, urban problems, business and Indus- 
try, pioneers and American Indians, and communities past and present. 
Grade Fouy; GPORyaphtc r e fTon.. . Different world regions, people of the 
world, climatic regions, physical regions, population, food. Also, state 
histoxx. Problems of our state, our state government, state history, 
people of our state, state laws, roles of state workers, communities past 
and present. 
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gW<^^ Fiv?; — U-S> history. The first Americans, exploration and discov- 
ery, Colonial life, revolution and independence, westward movement, 
war between the states, immigrants, the Roaring 20s, life styles in the 
United States, values of the American people, our neighbors to the north 
and south. United States as world power, great American leaders. 

Six; World cultures/hemispheres. Political and economic systems, 

land and resources, people and their beliefs, comparative cultures. 
Western hemisphere: Early cultures of South America, the major 
contemporary South American countries. Central American countries, Canada, 
Mexico, historical beginnings of the western world. Eastern hemisphere: 
Ancient Greece and Rome, Middle Ages, Renaissance, Middle East, Europe, 
Africa, India, and China. 

Besides the expanding communities framework, this listing of commonly 
tfiught concepts exemplifies the citizen education emphasis of social studies 
and the fact that concepts are drawn from various disciplines and blended to 
center on a topic rather than organized according to each separate discipline. 
The basic framework can accommodate most emerging topics (environmentalism, 
multicultural education, etc.) and can be taught with very different mixtures 
of the five traditions mentioned earlier. It also can be taught with very dif- 
ferent degrees of emphasis on integration, causal explanation (in addition to 
mere description), and application of the content addressed, as well as with 
very different mixtures and degrees of emphasis on skills such as data gather- 
ing, critical thinking, or decision making. (Note that skills, and for the 
most part values and dispositions as well, are not included in this list of top- 
ics and themes; consequently, such skills, values, and dispositions may or mcy 
not be taught with reference to the topics and themes being studied at the 
time . ) 
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Hanna (1963) rationalized the expanding communities approach as being both 
lo£i£al in starting with the family and then moving outward in progressively 
wider circles of influence to address the other communities in which humans 
live and convenient in allowing for holistic, coordinated approach to the 
study of people living in societies. He recommended that students study the 
ways in which people in each community carry out nine basic human activities: 

1. Protecting and conserving life and resources 

2. Producing, exchanging, and consuming goods and services 

3. Transporting goods and people 

4. Communicating facts, ideas, and feelings 

5. Providing education 

6. Providing recreation 

7. Organizing and governing 

8. Expressing aesthetic and spiritual impulses 

9. Creating new tools, technology, anc institutions 

Children would begin such study with smaller and more familiar communities and 
gradually deal with the same issues in studying larger and less familiar commu- 
nities. Banna's ideas appear sound and, if implemented as he envisioned, would 
produce systematic social studies instruction structured around his nine guid- 
ing questions. In practice, however, elementary social studies curricula are 
better described as ill-structured collections of factual expositions and 
skills exercises that follow the letter but not the spirit of Banna's recom- 
mendations . 

Curricula that follow the expanding communities approach also have been 
criticized for being too age-grade oriented, being too traditional and 
middle-class oriented in their treatment of families and communities; being se- 
quenced according to adult rather than child logic (for example, a state is 
just as abstract a concept as a nation, and there is no necessary reason why 
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children should study the state before studying the nation) ; fractionating the 
curriculum so that students do not get enough opportunity to see relationships 
that exist across communities; and failing to allow for integration of skills 
instruction with instruction in content (Joyce & Alleman- Brooks , 1982; Naylor & 
Diem, 1987). Yet the expanding communities structure remains entrenched, 
partly because it is familiar to teachers and used in all of the leading 
curriculum series, but also because so far it has proven possible to incorpo- 
rate new content into it and adapt it in ways that respond to common criticisms 
without changing its basic structure. 

Recently, the expanding communities approach has been attacked by critics 
who believe that the replacement of an emphasis on history (and to a lesser ex- 
tent, civics, and geography) by an emphasis on sociology, economics, psychol- 
ogy, and anthropology in the curriculum of the primary grades has been a mis- 
take (Bennett, 1986; Egan, 1982; Finn & Ravitch, 1988). These critics believe 
that the study of history should be the backbone of social and civic education 
and that history can be taught in the primary grade*: In personalized and dra- 
matic ways that will be effective, not only in devv loping within students a 
sense of time and place within which to embed their social learning but also in 
continuously stimulating their interest and curiosity. Along with making the 
case for stressing history, geography, and civics throughout the elementary 
social studies curriculum, these critics also attack the content currently 
taught in the primary grades, as well as the expanding communities curricular 
organization that they associate with such content. Ravitch (1987), for 
example, dismisses much of the content taught in primary grade social studies 
curricula as "tot sociology,- viewing it as mostly a collection of boring 
abstractions that students have no interest in and do not need to learn anyway 
(because they develop most of this knowledge through normal experiences outside 
of school) . She goes on to note that the expanding communities approach was 
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developed by progressive educators of the 1930s for reasons that have become 
obsolete, and that in any case, its relative merits have never been tested, let 
alone validated, against plausible alternatives. 

Arguments for a return to emphasis on history, geography, and civics 
throughout the elementary social studies curriculum have made some headway, par- 
ticularly in California where the State Department of Education has designed a 
new curriculum framework that reflects these ideas (California State Department 
of Education, 1987). Even if this trend should continue, however, it remains 
to be seen whether it will dislodge the expanding communities approach to cur- 
riculum organization that has proven to be remarkably resilient over several de- 
cades now. It is true that the expanding communities approach aoes not accommo- 
date history as well as it accommodates the social sciences, so that widespread 
agreement to give primacy to history in elementary social education could suc- 
ceed in dislodging the expanding communities framework. Most social educators, 
however, appear to want to continue to emphasize content drawn from the social 
sciences in addition to content drawn from history, so they can be expected to 
resist this trend. Even if they are unhappy with the typical primary grade 
curriculum, they may think in terms of changing its content or improving the 
way that this content is handled rather than in terms of abandoning the 
expanding communities framework. At least, this was the direction taken by 
earlier reform movements in social studies. 

The "New Social S^ udles" of the 1960..; 

In the 1950s and 1960s, social studies curricula increasingly came under 
criticism for having moved too far in the direction of life adjustment goals 
and strayed too far from the underlying disciplines. Berelson (1963; argued 
that the claimed conflict between the aims of social studies to produce either 
good citizens or students knowledgeable in the social science disciplines was 
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largely spurious, believing that the issue could be resolved by introducing 
students to the best available knowledge as a means to the end of producing re- 
sponsible citizens. He argued that in addition to giving students some famil- 
iarity with the research methods of the disciplines, social studies education 
should help them to recognize cultural diversity and to acquire a critical 
stance for evaluating both one's own knowledge and the claims or arguments of 
others. He also argued that in addition to the structures of the disciplines, 
curriculum developers had to confront several issues peculiar to the social 
studies: student readiness to engage in the academic tasks suggested, the role 
of values and controversy stemming from the sensitivity of the social studies 
to matters of public or personal policy, and the unusually complex problems of 
curricular organization stemming from the federated nature of the social 
studies . 

Nevertheless, the "new social studies" programs developed in the 1960s 
were built around conceptual organization structures stressed in the disci- 
plines and featured discovery or inductive teaching and learning; use of the 
modes of inquiry of historians and social scientists; attempts to build in cumu- 
lative, sequential learning; the notion that any idea can be taught success- 
fully in some form to any student of any age; content drawn from the newer 
social sciences; post-holing (focusing on one topic or situation in depth); and 
proliferation of new audiovisual materials (Hertzberg. 1981) . These new pro- 
grams were concentrated at the upper elementary and secondary levels and on the 
higher achieving students, but the ideas behind them influenced all curricula 
at all levels. Although these "new social studies" programs failed in the 
sense that they soon disappeared from the schools, they have had a lasting 
influence by causing traditional curricula to be rationalized more explicitly 
around key concepts and generalizations, to give more attention to peoples and 
cultures outside the United States and Western Europe, to introduce more 
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content drawn from the newer social sciences and more controversial aspects of 
such content, and to allow for deeper study of fewer topics, more comparison 
and contrast, more emphasis on inquiry and discovery, and more use of multime- 
dia materials (Hertzberg, 1981). 

Criticisms of these "new social studies" programs and the thinking that 
went with them included 



1. 

2. 
3. 



Their definitions of the disciplines were just snapshots of current 
situations with little sense of historical development or where they 
were headed in the future ^ 

Terms such as structure, inquiry, or concept were vague, and it was 
difficult to apply the notion of structure to history and civics 

No attention was given to scope and sequence problems that academics 
could ignore but schools could not 

4. They made heavy, often unrealistic demands on the teacher or called 
for the use of impractical materials or tasks 

5. They emphasized the brightest students without much consideration of 
other students '.o'-i.uii oi 

6. They emphasized the cognitive without much consideration of the 
arfective 

Hertzberg (1981) believed that the last criticism was especially significant be- 
cause the "new social studies" programs were out of seep with the times. Teach- 
ers wanted to be active instructors rather than mere implementors of materials, 
and the social and political ferment of the 1960s provided much more powerful 
and immediate citizen education material than the overly intellectual i^ed 
analysis of discipline-based concepts that these programs offered. Thus, in 
the schools social studies moved into relevance and self-realization, and the 
student as academic inquirer was replaced by the student as social activist. 

Engle and Longstreet (1972) offered an even more fundamental critique of 
discipline-based approaches in the process of arguing for critical thinking and 
decision making approaches structured around discussion of topics or issues. 
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They conceded the value of the disciplines as -maximum culminations of orga- 
nized knowledge," but argued that 

in recognizing the value of the disciplines, we have unconsciously ac- 
cepted the disciplines as the only source of organized knowledge. In 
so doing, we have ignored the fact that most of the decisions we make 
in our daily lives are neither referred to nor guided by the disci- 
plines, (p. 2) 

They went on to point out that humans organize and reorganize their experiences 
into their own individual cognitive structures that fit their personal needs, 
rather than on the basis of structures used in the disciplines. They also 
noted that disciplines concern themselves with small and intentionally isolated 
segments of existence, thus producing knowledge that is fragmented, abstract, 
and theoretical. They argued that such disciplinary knowledge is suitable for 
teaching to older students who are capable of appreciating its value, but that 
elementary students need a topical approach that is better adapted to the re- 
alities of human situational learning and the ability of these students to see 
different forms of learning as relevant and comprehensible. By considering a 
topic in all of its aspects (rather than addressing only those aspects that fit 
within a particular discipline at any given time), and by considering it within 
the context of its implications for personal decision making, students should 
find social studies instruction relevant and meaningful rather than distant and 
abstract. Thus, in the elementary grades, social education should emphasize 
the individual student's need for relevance, saving emphasis on society's needs 
(e.g., for individuals trained in the disciplines) for later. 

Many current social educators (probably the majority of the membership of 
National Council for the Social Studies (NCSSJ) share these views. Bragaw and 
Hartoonian (1988), for example, drawing heavily from Raskin and Bernstein 
(1987) in developing their rationale, suggest that social studies should concen- 
trate on teaching students to understand how the world actually is and operates 
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and prepare them for the -creation of knowledge patterns that no longer fit 
neatly into Aristotelian and Germanic discipline structures" (p. 17). 

The 1970s and IQRflc 

The emphasis in the late 1960s and early 1970s social studies classes was 
on personal development and citizen education accomplished through class discus- 
sion and projects concerned with values conflict and moral dilemmas, social and 
political issues (racism, sexism, the Vietnam War. Watergate), and nontradi- 
tional topics such as urbanization, environmental studies, and futurism. Games 
and simulation activities became popular along with discussion and values 
analysis activities. Classes that moved in these directions often went too 
far. and a common criticism at the time was that social studies had begun to 
place too much emphasis on process and not enough on establishing a coherent 
content base (Hertzberg. 1981; Kaltsounis. 1987). 

At this point, the stage was set for development of more balanced and inte- 
grated approaches that would combine the best elements of the traditional empha- 
sis on social education accomplished through cultural transmission with the 
best elements of the newer social science/inquiry and values analysis/decision 
making approaches. However, progress was slowed by the "back to basics- 
movement, which had the effect of reducing the time allocated to social studies 
in teachers' weekly schedules and introducing social studies curricula designed 
with as much emphasis on language arts goals as on social education goals, m 
these curricula, many of the suggested classroom activities may focus, for 
example, on identifying the main idea in a paragraph rather than on the social 
science concepts or citizen action implications of its content. Prominent in 
the early 1980s, these curricula now seem to be receding in favor of curricula 
that once again focus on social education goals. 
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Reflecting current thinking among leaders in the field, Kaltsounis (1987) 
calls for a balanced and integrated approach that he sums up in his concept of 
the "dynamic" curriculum. A good dynamic curriculum would meet the following 
conditions: 

1. Built around cohesive content tha> is both (a) drawn from the social 
sciences and (b) related to the students and their social context 

2. Selects and presents knowledge not as an end in itself but as a weans 
to assist students in determining courses of action to Improve 
society and their places in it 

3. Includes attention to the social values that must be considered In 
making decisions about such courses of action 

4. Stresses assessment of these social values by the students for 
possible voluntary acceptance (as opposed to inculcation leading to 
invol mtary acceptance) 

5. Develops in students the skills to acquire knowledge and values and 
to apply them in making decisions 

Most other authors of contemporary textbooks on social studies teaching make 
similar statements, calling for reaffirmation of citizen education (i.e., not 
training in the social science disciplines or development of personal life ad- 
justment skills) as the primary purpose of school social studies and for a bal- 
anced and integrated approach that incorporates the best elements of earlier ap- 
proaches (recognizing these as sound ideas when not carried to extremes) . 
There is relatively more emphasis now on thinking than on memorizing, and 
relatively more emphasis on principles and causal relationships than on facts 
and definitions. Some of this emphasis can be seen as well in the latest 
editions of elementary curriculum series; the extent to which it has begun to 
influence teaching practice remains unknown. 

The Current NCSS Guidelines 
Statements representing the current consensus among leaders in the field 
are issued ^ \odically by the National Council for the Social Studies (NCSS). 
In 1981, the NCSS released a statement on the essentials of social studies, 
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developed as part of a larger effort to collaborate with professional asso- 
ciations representing other subject matter areas to reaffirm the value of a bal- 
anced education and describe its characteristics. This larger effort proauced 
agreement that the overarching goal of education is to develop informed, think- 
ing citizens capable of participating in both domestic and world affairs and 
that such an education would be designed with recognition of the interdepen- 
dence among the different disciplines and between the skills and content taught 
within each. This implies that content and skills will be taught in an inte- 
grated manner rather than separately, and that instruction will include suffi- 
cient attention to applications and higher order thinking and problem solving. 

Turning to the essentials of the social studies, the NCSS statement begins 
by emphasizing the importance of citizen participation in public life and the 
need for effective social studies programs to help prepare young people to be 
able to identify, understand, and work to solve the problems that face our di- 
verse nation and interdependent world. Organized according to a professionally 
designed scope and sequence, such programs would: 

1. Begin in preschool and continue throughout formal education and in- 
clude a range of related electives at the secondary level 

2. Foster individual and cultural identity 

3. Include observation of and participation in the school and conununity 
as part of the curriculum ^ 

4. Deal with critical issues and the world as it really is 

Prepare students to make decisions based on democratic principles 

Demand high standards of performance and measure student success by 
means that require more than the memorization of information 



5. 
6. 



™!n?M °" innovative teachers broadly prepared in history, the hu- 
manities, the social sciences, and educational theory and practice 

st^denl ™:Lr'^" P"^'^- development and 

9. Lead to citizen participation in public affairs 
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Elaborating on these criteria, the NCSS identified the following as essen- 
tials for programs that would contribute not only to the development of stu- 
dents' capacity to reed and compute, but also to link knowledge and skills with 
an understanding of and commitment to democratic principles and their applica- 
tion. 

Knowledge 

Classroom instruction relating content to information drawn from the media 
and from experience would focus on the following areas of knowledge: 

1. History and culture of our nation and the world 

2. Geography- -physical, political, cultural, and economic 

3. Government- -theories, systems, structures and processes 

4. Economics --theories, systems, structures and processes 

5. Social institutions --the individual, the group, the community and the 
society 

6. Intergroup and interpersonal relationships 

7. Worldwide relationships of all sorts between and among nations, 
races, cultu^-^s and institutions 

From this knowledge base, exemplary programs would teach skills, concepts, and 

generalizations that can help students to understand the sweep of human affairs 

and ways of managing conflict that are consistent with democratic procedures. 

Democratic RpliAfc 

Fundamental beliefs drawn from the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution form the basic principles of our democratic constitutional order. 
These democratic beliefs depend on such practices as due process, equal protec- 
tion, and civic participation, and are rooted in the concepts of justice, equal- 
ity, responsibility, freedom, diversity, and privacy. Exemplary school programs 
would not indoctrinate students to accept these ideas blindly, but would pre- 
sent knowledge about their historical derivation and contemporary application 
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essential to understanding our society and its institutions. Such ideas not 
only would be discussed as they relate to curriculum and current affairs but 
also would be mirrored by teachers in their classrooms and embodied in the 
school's daily operations. 

Thinking Skn] ^ 

It is Important that students connect knowledge with beliefs and action. 
To do that, thinking skills can be developed systematically throughout the 
yeais of formal schooling. Fundamental to the goals of social studies educa- 
tion are those skills that help assure rational behavior in social settings. 
These can be grouped into four major categories: 

?!trf!f^^^rr '^r^ ' ^ - ^^'^^"S ^° ^^^q^^^^e information by observation lo- 
cate information from a variety of sources, compile, organize and 

:r:it^it':;iM-;''"-^ ^--^^-^ - anr^o^^inicate 

l^lli£«Ml.^lcUis Learning to compare things, ideas, events, and situa- 
tions on the basis of similarities and differences, classify or group 
ite^ in categories, ask appropriate and searching questions, drfw conclu- 
sions or inferences from evidence, arrive at eeneral id^R^ \ 
sible predictions from generalizations ^ ' ^""^ 

Pe^lstpn-IP^MPf sMIIf . Learning to consider alternative solutions con- 
4 "nfequences of each solution, make decisions and justify' 

ttL'dec^sw"'''^ ^° ^'^^"^^P^"' - basi^ of 

Interpersonal sk ills. Learning to see things from the point of view of 

shortfLr ^"^^"g^' abilities, and 

shortcomings and how they affect relations with others; u^e group gener- 
alizations without stereotyping and arbitrarily classifying individuals- 
recognize value in individuals different from oneself and groups different 
from one's own; work effectively with others as a group member -eive.nd 
receive constructive criticism; and accept responsibility and tefplct the 
rights and property of others. tuapucc cne 

Particip/^ tion SViH c 

As a civic participant, the individual uses the knowledge, beliefs, and 
skills learned in the school, the social studies classroom, the community, and 
the family as the basis for action. Connecting the classroom with the 
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community provides opportunities for students to learn the basic skills of par- 
ticipation, from observation to advocacy. To teach participation, social 
studies programs need to emphasize the following kinds of skills: (a) working 
effectively in groups --organizing, planning, making decisions, and taking 
action; (b) forming coalitions of interest with other groups; (c) persuading, 
compromising, and bargaining; (d) practicing patience and perseverance in 
working for one's goal; and (e) developing experience in cross-cultural 
situations. 

Civic Action 

Effective social studies programs will provide students not only with the 
knowledge and skills needed to become active and effective civic participants, 
but also with the disposition to do so (NCSS, 1981). 

Even this brief summary of guidelines from the NCSS statement on the essen 
tials of the social studies may seem overwhelming to a classroom teacher. Yet, 
the NCSS essentials statement is just the tip of the iceberg. NCSS has also 
published much more detailed curriculum guidelines and reports of task forces 
concerned with the scope and sequence of the social studies curriculum. 
Lengthy lists of objectives also appear in the scope and sequence charts shown 
in the teachers' editions of the textbooks used in the schools, and states and 
local districts often publish lengthy lists of social studies objectives as 
well. 

These lists usually show a great deal of overlap and are organized accord- 
ing to the four tYpes pf gpflls described in the NCSS list: knowledge , skills , 
valii^ or beliefs, and citizen participation (including both dispositions and 
action goals). Still, they are overwhelming. In addition to everything chat 
might be expected based on what has been said so far, elementary level social 
studies curricula include material on such topics as pedestrian and bicycle 
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safety and use of the telephone during emergencies. Coupled with the diversity 
of content addressed, the sheer number and variety of objectives included in a 
typical social studies scope and sequence statement are likely to be daunting 
to teachers . 

Furthermore, such statements are not very prescriptive despite their 
length. They tend to be written so generally that almost any content or lesson 
could be justified as relevant to them, and yet when one looks at particular 
lessons, it often is difficult to ascertain what larger goals these lessons are 
intended to accommodate. For example, Naylor and Diem (1987) cite the follow- 
ing hierarchy of curriculum goals as typical for social studies: 

Pismct yide goa] (taken from the NCSS guidelines) : to prepare 
young people to become humane, rational, participating citizens in a 
world that is becoming increasingly interdependent. 

Pr9grWB-9r<ifl goal for social sMirti^^fi , Yr]? - to enable students to 
recognize and appreciate that people living in different cultures and 
subcultures are likely to share some common values with other 
cultures and subcultures and to hold other different values that are 
rooted in experience and legitimate in terms of their own culture or 
subculture. 

grftde-l?v?l goal for socUl studi^^ or^H^ i - to understand and ap- 
preciate that the roles and values of family members may differ 
according to the structure of the family, its circumstances, and its 
cultural setting. 

Vnit-Uv?] roal fpr social studl^is ar^^a y to understand that 
tamilies differ in size and composition, (p. 51) 

Besides being open to criticism as rather trite for i unit goal even at 
the first-grade level, the last (unit-level) goal is phrased in purely descrip- 
tive, knowledge-level language. It makes no reference either to the anthropo- 
logical and sociological concepts or to the values and dispositions alluded to 
in the higher level goals. Unless the teacher (through unusually effective 
teacher education) has acquired and can operationalize a coherent view of the 
purposes and nature of social studies, or unless the manual that accompanies 
the curriculum series does an unusually good job of keeping the teacher aware 
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of how particular lessons fit within the big picture, the result is likely to 
be a program long on isolated practice of facts or skills and short on integra- 
tion and application. Research on teachers' curriculum gatekeeping in social 
studies (reviewed in Thornton, in press) suggests that most teachers are uncer- 
tain or confused about the purpose of social studies instruction and that their 
planning and teaching are influenced at least as much by their disciplinary 
training, their own ideosyncratic ideas about teaching, and their concerns 
about convenience and classroom control as by the rationales propounded by 
scholars. 

Intended Versus Enacted Curricula 

What actually occurs in the classroom will depend on where the policy set- 
ters, curriculum designers, and (especially) teachers stand on the continuing 
Issues and tensions that divid e the field (Atwood, 1986; Hertzberg, 1981; 
McKenzie, 1986; Mehlinger & Davis, 1981; Shaver, 1981). One of these is the de- 
gree to which the social studies are seen as serving the ends of society by pro- 
moting good citizens versus serving the ends of the individual student by pro- 
moting life adjustment goals. Related to this is the issue of relative empha- 
sis on personal versus local versus national versus global perspectives. 
Another is rhe treatment of values, particularly the relative emphasis on incul- 
cating particular values versus teaching students to examine values and take 
this information into account when making decisions. 

Elementary teachers typically favor a citizenship training emphasis, 
teaching of a broad range of facts, and inculcation of traditional and locally 
favored values. In contrast, university. based theorists and curriculum 
designers tend to place more emphasis on concepts and generalizations drawn 
from the disciplines, addressing less content in greater depth and with more 
emphasis on application, and a critical stance toward values and traditions 
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(with the exception of the democratic core values of justice, equality, respon- 
sibility, freedom, diversity, and privacy). University-based scholars tend to 
criticize teachers for relying too much on textbooks, teaching isolated facts 
and skills without enough emphasis on coherent structures and application oppor- 
tunities, being overly accepting of textbook content as valid and teaching in 
ways that Inculcate positive attitudes toward the nation and the status quo. 
and being overly pessimistic about what their students are capable of learn- 
ing. Teachers tend to criticize university-based scholars for being too 
academic and middle class in their orientation; overemphasizing generalizations 
from the social sciences that can be substantiated or proven while underempha- 
sizing hamanistic or value elements and content that is important in the stu- 
dents' lives or currently in the news; underemphasizing the need for direct 
teaching and a strong base of concepts and factual information before undertak- 
ing problem solving; and overemphasizing experimentation, inquiry/discovery 
exercises, and other activities that are either impractical for classroom use 
or not worth the time and trouble that they require (Mehlinger & Davis. 1981; 
Shaver. 1987). 

Another continuing issue is the degree to which the selection or sequenc- 
ing of content should be based on students' interests or cognitive development, 
on disciplinary criteria, or on citizenship preparation criteria. The cur- 
riculum guidelines issued by the NCSS list a variety of criteria, but they 
begin with the criterion that social studies programs should be directly re- 
lated to the age. maturity, and concerns of students. The second criterion 
calls for such programs to deal with the real social world by coming to grips 
with pervasive and enduring social issues, addressing currently controversial 
issues, and providing social and citizen participation opportunities. The 
academic disciplines are not mentioned until the third criterion, which calls 
for programs to draw from currently valid knowledge representative of human 
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experience, culture, and beliefs. Here the guidelines mention the content and 
methods of inquiry and data analysis used in history and the social sciences, 
but also add that the program should draw from other related fields such as 
law, the humanities, the natural and applied sciences, and religion. 

Other criteria are that curriculum, instruction, and evaluation should be 
designed around clearly formulated objectives and that learning activities 
should engage students directly and actively in the learning process by causing 
theii to use knowledge, examine values, communicate with others, make decisions 
about social and civic affairs, formulate and test h3rpotheses, gather and 
analyze data, and participate in community activities. There is also mention 
of the need to structure programs to help students organize their experiences 
to promote growth, learn how to continue to learn, and be able to relate their 
experiences in social studies to other areas of experience. Elaborating on 
this, the guidelines suggest that learning can be structured either around ba- 
sic concepts, principles, and methods drawn from the social scienr^es or around 
analysis of the causes, consequences, and possible resolutions of social is> 
siie^. They go on to say that it would be inadequate to limit programs to 
courses in the individual disciplines, because input from many disciplines is 
needed to address the complex and enduring social issues that social studies 
courses should be focusing on in the first place. Here again, we see the 
NCSS's emphasis on citizenship education, not introduction to the disciplines, 
as the main purpose of social studies. 

Contemporary Discon tent and Reform Proposals 

Many contemporary scholars look back fondly on the 1960s and 1970s as a pe- 
riod of energy and innovation in social studies curriculum and instruction, but 
view the 1980s as a period of retreat from innovation, reduction of alterna- 
tives, and homogenizing of the curriculum (Nay lor & Diem, 1987), These and 



related concerns have led the NCSS to establish a national conanission to reas- 
sess the basic goals of social studies and also to sponsor efforts to develop 
alternative scope and sequence designs. It remains to be seen what will de- 
velop from these NCSS initiatives (the history-social science framework pub- 
lished by the California State Department of Education is based primarily on 
the ideas of history-oriented critics working outside of. and largely in 
opposition to, the traditions emphasized within the NCSS). 

Discontent focuses in particular on the primary grades, where there is 
widespread agreement that there is not er.agr. content taught and that much of 
the content that is taught does not need to be taught. There is little agree- 
ment about how to remedy these problems, however. Some would stick with the ex- 
panding communities structure but improve the content. Others would stick with 
this structure but replace an emphasis on explication of content with an empha- 
sis on discussion of current issues and problems. Among those who would modify 
or eliminate the expanding communities structure, many would favor a history- 
oriented curriculum organized along the general lines suggested in the Califor- 
nia framework, but others would organize the content around the social sciences 
more so than around history (for example, many would favor a curriculum that em- 
phasized understanding of the customs and cultures of a variety of societies 
from around the world, drawing content from anthropology, sociology, and those 
aspects of geography that emphasize relationships between people and their 
environments). Thus, contemporary debate about the purposes and nature of 
elementary social studies instruction may result in greater variety rather than 
in the replacement of the current de facto national curriculum with another de 
facto national curriculum. 
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Higher Order Thinking and Prob lem SqIvIi^ k Ip SnrUl Studies 
So far, this paper has identified citizen education as the transcendent 
purpose of social studies instruction, described competing views about how this 
purpose should be accomplished, provided a historical account of how the 
elementary social studies curriculum in the United States has evolved in 
response to these competing views and other influences, and summarized 
contemporary views as exemplified by the NCSS guidelines and the criticisms 
that have been leveled against the de facto national curriculum. The paper now 
moves to a focus on higher order thinking and problem solving in social 
studies. 

Most of what is said in the social studies literature on higher order 
thinking and problem solving concerns application of knowledge in the process 
of critical thinking, decision making, and citizen participation activit.'.es . 
Possibly because it is assuned that the expanding commmiities approach ensures 
such understanding, there is relatively little mention of the meaningful imriAr- 
Standing aspects of higher order thinking. Furthermore, descriptions of in- 
structional strategies are usually phrased in terms of first learning and only 
then applying knowledge; not much is said about enhancing the meaningfulness of 
such instruction by couching it within a realistic application context from the 
beginning. Programs built arovind Dewey's notions of reflective thinking, 
Bruner's notions of disciplined inquiry, or various approaches to the study of 
social issues and problems all imply that inquiry/decision making activities 
will promote comprehension as well as application of knowledge, but they tend 
to focus on these activities rather than on the knowledge itself. 

In short, most of what is available in the social studies literature on 
higher order thinking and problem solving concerns processes (procedural knowl- 
edge) rather than content (prepositional knowledge) , and the processes are of- 
ten taught more or less independently of the content drawn from the 
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disciplines. Designers of curricula that focus on analysis of social problems 
and issues can even justify this to an extent, although this is much less true 
for designers of curricula built around the social science disciplines or 
around systematic comparison and contrast of communities, cultures, nations, 
and so forth. 

Comprehension of Content Kpowled gft 

Scholarly discussions of intended outcomes in social studies typically re- 
fer to knowledge, beliefs or values, and skills. The term "knowledge" usually 
is given broad meaning, subsuming not only facts but concepts, generalizations, 
principles, and theories. Some authors use terms such as "comprehension" or 
"understandings" instead of "knowledge" to help underscore this point. In any 
case, to the extent that these terms are meant to include meaningful u^A.y a^.^^. 
ing of coherent networks of information, not just rote memorizing of isolated 
facts, they imply higher order thinking. 

True comprehension of concepts in social studies, as in other content ar- 
eas, goes far beyond the ability to give accurately paraphrased definitions of 
the concepts. It would include knowledge of how the concept relates to other 
concepts within larger networks and how it might apply to the analysis and po- 
tential solution of a range of problems. Explication and application of con- 
cepts can be trickier in social studies than in mathematics or science because 
the concepts often refer to fuzzy rather than clearly defined sets, their rela- 
tionships are often merely correlational rather than clearly causal, and predic- 
tions based on them are often merely probabilistic rather than logically and 
empirically necessary. Still, it seems reasonable to expect that mastery of 
key economics concepts would lead one to make good personal money management 
decisions and develop clearly articulated and defensible positions on national 
economic issues, that a good knowledge of history would help one to avoid 
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historically counterproductive behavior and make good decisions in managing 
one's life (as well as to help one's community or nation do the same through 
activities as a citizen), and so on. 

Most experts writing about curriculum in social studies mention the need 
to structure the content around powerful concepts and generalizations and to 
teach integrated strands of content in sufficient depth to ensure comprehension 
as described above. This curriculum scope and organization goal is very diffi- 
cult to achieve in social studies, however, because of its multidisciplinary na 
ture and its attempt to address current social problems. For example, Herman 
(1983) reported the findings of an NCSS survey of members' beliefs about where 
particular content should be taught in the curriculum that included the follow- 
ing categories of content: anthropology, career education, citizenship educa- 
tion, consumer education, contemporary issues, death and dying, economics, en- 
ergy education, future studies, geography, global education, history, legal 
education, moral education, multicultural education, philosophy, political sci- 
ence, psychology, religion studies, science in society, sex equity education, 
social psychology, and urban studies. 

Even after decisions are made concerning which of these fields of content 
to emphasize, criteria are needed for identifying powerful concepts arou- ' 
which to structure the curricula. Several scholars have suggested such crite- 
ria. Armento (1986) suggested including concepts according to the following 
criteria: (a) commonality of use in discipline-based writings, (b) power to 
serve as an organizing basis for comprehending other superordinate and subordi- 
nate concepts and examples, (c) usability for application to a great range of 
examples, and (d) validity in terms of generally agreed upon definitions. 
Similarly, Taba, Durkin, Fraenkel, and McNaughton (1971) suggested that 
desirable concepts display: (a) validity (adequately represent ideas of the 
discipline from which they are drawn) ; (b) significance (can explain important 



segments of the world today); (c) appropriateness (suited to the needs, 
interests, and maturational level of the students); (d) durability (are of 
lasting importance); and (e) balance (permit development of both scope and 
depth). Michaeli, (1976) suggested judging content according to the following 
questions: (a) Can it be used to develop key concepts, main ideas, processes, 
skills, attitudes, or value.? (b) Is it related to significant human problems, 
the real social world, or the concerns of the students? (c) Is it valid, 
reliable, and up to date? (d) Is it adaptable to the students' capabilities 
and backgrounds? (e) Are relevant instructional material, readily available? 
Kaltsounis (1987) suggested the following criteria: (a) The content is 
considered important by social scientists, (b) it provides for comprehensive 
treatment of the various areas of study, (c) it allows for consideration of the 
local scene, and (d) it addresses important contemporary issues. 

There are many similarities in these lists of criteria for selecting con- 
tent, including the tendency to take into account not only the prominence of 
the concept within the underlying discipline but also its relevance to the stu- 
dents' personal experiences and its usefulness in accomplishing citizen educa- 
tion goals. Applications of such criteria have yielded a fair amount of over- 
lap in lists of powerful concepts suggested for emphasis in social studies cur- 
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Ratcliffe (cited in Fraenkel. 1980). for example, identified the following 
as concepts used in writings by scholars from at least four different disci- 
plines: attitudes, behavior, change, culture, democracy, environment, govern- 
ment, group, interaction, institution, mobility, motivation norm, personality, 
power, resources, role, social structure, society, socialization, system, 
trade, and values. Taba et al. (1971) built their social studies program 
around the following concepts: causality, conflict, cultural change, 
differences, institutions, interdependence, modification, power, societal 
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control, tradition, and values. The State of California suggested the follow- 
ing concepts as keys to the social studies curriculum in a 1974 publication: 
change, citizenship, conflict, culture, diversity, environment, freedom, 
interdependence, justice, morality, multiple causation, power/authority, 
property, resources, needs, scarcity, social control, and truth (cited in 
Fraenkel, 1980). 

Key concept* within the underlying social studies disciplines include the 
following: (from history) change, leadership, conflict, cooperation, national- 
ism, exploration, and historical bias; (from sociology) socialization, roles, 
norms and sanctions, values, social movement, and society; (from anthropology) 
culture, diffusion, tradition, acculturation, ethnocentrism, cultural relativ- 
ism, and rite of passage; (from political science) power, social control, 
state, interest group, political socialization, and political participation; 
(from economics) scarcity, production, interdependence, specialization and divi- 
sion of labor, and voluntary exchange; and (from geography) location, spatial 
interaction, urban spatial patterns, internal structure of a city, cultural dif- 
fusion, and environmental perception (Banks, 1985). 

Many social educators advocate developing curricula around powerful con- 
££SiS. drawn from the disciplines such as those exemplified in previous para- 
graphs. Other social educators (e.g., Fraenkel, 1980) accept such concepts as 
basic but believe that curricula designed around concepts will be too static, 
so they advocate designing curricula around £enerallzatlon« that express rela- 
tionships between concepts. Generalizations are inherently more powerful and 
integrative than concepts, and they have added value as key ideas around which 
to design curricula because they provide a basis for testing predictions or 
causal explanations and thus make it easier to couch instruction within 
problem-solving or other application contexts. 
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Proponents of discipline-based social studies curricula typically advocate 
structuring such curricula around powerful concepts and generalizations drawn 
from the disciplines. Social studies curricula have also been organized, how- 
ever, around particular lanitS such as area studies or cultural comparisons. 
This approach is popular among those who want social studies to be an 
interdisciplinary-based school subject diffe,-at from history and the social 
sciences. Social studies curricula have also been developed around issues or 
^"^^^^^^^ ^° ^« resolved through inquiry and debate, an approach that is 
popular with proponents of critical thinking and decision making models. Engle 
and Ochoa (1988). for example, suggest that teachers use five general types of 
questions to stimulate reflection and decision making about the topics under 
Study: 

1. J""tions (asked and followed up to make the point that 
different definitions can be offered with different agendas behind 
them, rather than with the intention of identifying a particular 
aetmition as necessarily correct) 

2. Evidential questions (what evidence can students cite in support of 
their answers?) oj. 

3. Policy questions (what should be done about social problems?) 

4. Value questions (what are the values that underlie these suggested so- 
lutions to policy questions?) 66«=="-«=" !»o 

5. Speculative questions (what might have happened if things developed 
or were done differently?) ^ aeveioped 

Instead of looking for correct answers and reinforcing them, the teacher's role 
is to question students' answers, present or elicit discrepant points of view, 
and stimulate and moderate discussion. Michaelis (1988) has noted that three 
different general modes of inquiry can be used to organize the study of any 
particular content: 

^' to"™.^'^"^ ^ '°P^" ^" ^«P^h ^«veral settings 

to compare, contrast, and draw generalizations) 

2. Particularizing studies (study a single person, place, or event 'n 
depth to develop . comprehensive view) 
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3. Decision-making studies (study an issue or problem in order to make 
decisions) 

When curricula are organized around the study of particular cultures or so- 
cieties (past or present) , it may make more sense to organize the material 
around foci for comparison and contrast rather than around concepts per se. 
Tlie Hanna (1963) list of nine basic human activities that could be used as the 
basis for comparing communities has already been mentioned. Similarly, 
Fraenkel (1980) suggests that systematic study and comparison of societies can 
be facilitated by applying the following list of questions: 

1. Who were the people being studied? 

2. When did they live? 

3. Where did they live? 

4. What things did they leave behind that tell us something about them? 

5. What kinds of work did they do and where did they do it? 

6. What objects or things did they produce or create? 

7. What did they do for recreation? 

8. What kinds of family patterns did they develop? 

9. How did they educate their young? 

10. How did they govern and control the society? 

11. What customs and beliefs did they hold? 

12. What events, individuals, or ideas are they especially known for and 
how did these affect their lives? 

13. What problems did they have? 

14. How did they attempt to deal with these problems? 

Fraenkel goes on to suggest that "content samples- selected for analysis 
should meet the following criteria: 

1. Emphasize the most fundamental or theoretical knowledge possible, 
drawing on the most powerful concepts and generalizations that the 
disciplines have to offer 
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4. 
5. 



«d practices .s f.lUng ^cllZ^ .TlMl'lTuTr^Z''' 

pacUon) " ""h concepts through cin,. 

Do not concentrate Just on the past, emphasize the present 
s^tiltlS""'^"''"' ""'"^ P-Pl'. -otlons, and Ufa 

6. Be relevant to student concerns 

7. Provide frequent opportunities for value Inquiry and analysis 
Fraenkel-s Ideas are representative of those *o favor a ^ultldlsclpUnary 

social studies curriculum. ^,se .ho favor heavy eephasls on history typically 
do not say ^h ..out orsanUlns the content around .ey concepts, .„t they do 
eaphasUe the l^ortance of teaching for meaningful understanding (Bennett 
California State Department of Education, 1,87; Finn . .avltch, 1,88- 
-Itch, 1,87,. They state or Imply that this .lU he accomplished through 
(.) helping students to appreciate continuities and see how events developed or 
1...S evolved; <h, personalizing history around the richly described motives 
and actions of .ey Individuals .1th .hom the students can Identify, so as to 
-l.lze the personal relevance and concrete meanlngfulness of the content; and 
CO including activities that require students to dehate the relative merits of 
*e courses of action advocated or ta.en hy historical figures, to predict .hat 
.ISht have happened If events had developed differently, or to consider ho. the 
lessons of the past might apply to current Issues. 

Hven though they commonly state that curriculum and Instruction should he 

designed around powerful concepts few sourr« i, 

pes, tew sources have much to say abouc teaching 

~ Of related concepts, generalizations, principles, and theo-.-les In .ays 

that .111 promote meaningful understanding. Methods texts frequently present 

and contrast didactic/deductive methods and discovery/Inductive methods of 
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teaching individual concepts, but do not say much about the nature of classroom 
discourse or about integrating and applying networks of concepts within 
problem- solving contexts (see Prawat, 1988, on this point). 

In textbooks on teaching strategies for the social studies, discussions of 
tactics for developing comprehension typically stress the importance of asking 
the students "comprehension questions" (as they would be classified within the 
Bloom taxonomy) about the concepts, generalizations, and principles that they 
are learning. Comprehension questions require students to (a) translate (into 
their own words cr into equivalent terms); (b) interpret (relate things to one 
another, impose or change a sequence, compare or contrast, separate essentials 
from nonessentials); or (c) extrapolate (predict or estimate an event from a 
known pattern or trend) (Banks, 1985). In particular, compare/contrast ques- 
tions are often recommended as ways to stimulate and assess students' comprehen- 
sion of concepts, and prediction questions are often recommended as ways to 
stimulate and assess students' ability to apply a genet- iizat ion or principle. 

Learning of Skills. Stratejri es. and Prnrpssp.c 
As noted previously, the NCSS statement on the essentials of the social 
studies identifies four sets of thinking skills (data gathering skills, intel- 
lectual skills, decision making skills, and interpersonal skills) each with sev- 
eral subcategories, and other sources of information to teachers include even 
longer lists of skills. Criticisms of tb- way skills are handled in social 
studies center on two problems: Skills instruction is often separate from con- 
tent instruction and skills instruction is atomized into exercises on subskiils 
without enough opportunities to "put it all together" by doing the whole task 
of problem solving, decision making, or critical analysis of documents (Glaser. 
1984; Marzar.o et al., 1988). 
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Much of this fractionation of the skills components of the social studies 
can be avoided, however, if curriculum and instruction are couched within a ci- 
tizen education emphasis that reflects the shared thinking of most of the lead- 
ers in the field. Parker and Jarolimek (1984), for example, have already been 
cited for their assertion that a successful social studies program will produce 
a citizen who is informed, skilled in the processes of a free society, 
committed to ^i^ppprattc vglyes , and who feels obl^«rp^ ed to t>«rtr^Mp .^. in so- 
cial, political, and economic processes. Martorella (1985) expresses a similar 
view in asserting that good social studies programs will develop citizens who 
are reflective, competent, and concerned. Reflective citizens possess knowl- 
edge of a body of facts, concepts, and generalizations concerning the organiza- 
tion, understanding, and development of individuals, groups, and societies; 
also, they understand the processes of hypothesis formation and testing, prob- 
lem solving, and decision making. Competent: citizens possess skills for col- 
lecting data systematically and accurately, identifying and using reference 
sources, processing and interpreting data, and organizing information 
chronologically and spatially; they also possess social skills for group par- 
ticipation, communication, observation, and multicultural understanding. Con- 
fieniesi citizens are aware of their rights and responsibilities, possess a sense 
of social consciousness and a well-grounded framework for deciding what is 
right or wrong, and have learned how to identify and analyze issues and to sus- 
pend judgment concerning alternative beliefs, attitudes, values, customs, and 
cultures. Solomon (1987) notes that fulfillment of the NCSS objectives implies 
that social studies education will develop in students a commitment ^o r.^,^»„.^ 
Ero£esses for generating, validating, or applying knowledge. Rational pro- 
cesses subsume both logical and empirical modes of knowing as well as strat- 
egies for evaluating information and making decisions. 
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Following Engle (1960) and Engle and Longstreet (1972), many social educa- 
tors believe that teachers can addres s most of these goals and develop most of 
the skills required to achieve them if thev c ouch thetr social studies instruc- 
tion wUhin 9 dgclston making/problem solv i ng/crltinal thinkin f > framework By 
engaging their students in these higher order processes as they relate to citi- 
zen education goals, teachers can simultaneously link their instruction in 
skills and processes with their instruction in social studies content and 
provide opportunities for practica of subskills within a context of application 
to meaningful problem solving and decision making activities. 

Speaking of content teaching in general (not just in social studies) , 
Marzano et al. (1988) argued that instead of attempting to teach thinking 
skills by teaching dozens of discrete subskills in presumed hierarchical order, 
schools should define a limited number of core skills for each content area and 
focus on teaching these core skills in gradually more challenging learning con- 
texts. What would be sequenced from easy to difficult would not be a broad ar- 
ray of discrete subskills, but rather the content and tasks. Early instruction 
would feature relatively easy tasks built around concrete and familiar mate- 
rial, and the teacher would provide considerable modeling, coaching, cuing, and 
other scaffolding. Gradually, students would be encouraged to apply higher or- 
der thinking skills (critical thinking, decision making, etc.) to more diffi- 
cult tasks built around less concrete and familiar material, and with less 
scaffolding from the teacher. 

Decision Making. Prob lem Solving, and Critical Thinkin p ; 

Problem solving and decision making activities are similar in many re- 
spects, although social studies educators tend to distinguish between them be- 
cause of the special importance of decision making to citizen education goals. 
In the social studies, the term problem solving is associated with the inquiry 



activities built into the -new social studies- programs of the 1960s, and thus 
with an academic, social-studies-as-social-science approach. Problem solving 
implies seeking explanations for observed phenomena or addressing relatively 
well-formed and noncontroversial questions that can be resolved by evidence 
alone (without having to take into account values and without necessarily carry 
ing the process through to some kind of action based on the obtained solution 
to the problem). In contrast, decision pakjpg is seen as the making of 
reasoned choices from among several alternatives, where reasoned choices are 
based on judgments consistent with one's values and on relevant, sound 
information. The decisions involved may be purely personal or concerned with 
public issues, but making them requires consideration of both values and 
evidence, and once made, the decisions have implications for personal action 
(Cassidy & Kurfman. 1977; Kaltsounis. 1987; Naylor & Diem. 1987). 

Kaltsounis (1987) identifies five steps in the problem solv^n, 
(a) become aware of the problem, (b) gather data, (c) form hypotheses, (d) test 
these hypotheses, and (e) reach conclusions. Where this problem solving 
paradigm ca^.not yield a clear solution, one must switch to the decision making 
paradigm and address values as well as data. Naylor and Diem (1987) include 
the following eight steps in the decision m.k^ng T^^r^Ai^ - 

Recognize the situation as one in which a decision is to made 
Clarify the problem 
Identify relevant values 
Indicate the desired outcome (goal) 

Propose and consider a range of potential alternatives 
Ind^negatJ^e)''''''' consequences for each alternative (both positive 

Choose the best alternative based on analysis of projected conse- 
quences and consistency with the stated goal and one's values 

Apply the decision and assess the consequences. 
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What problem solving and decision making have in common is that the person 
will become aware of a need (e.g., to solve a problem or make a decision) and 
will address it using what Solomon (1987) calls rational procpsseg - He or she 
will analyze the situation, determine what additional information is needed, ob- 
tain and assess that information, and then follow through by drawing conclu- 
sions that are consistent with the information. To the extent that the person 
12 not already in possession of the needed information (stored in memory and ac- 
cessible when needed), he or she will need to read, gather data, conduct ex- 
periments, or otherwise collect and synthesize this information. In the pro- 
cess, the person will draw upon the various data gathering skills, intellectual 
skills, and decision making skills that are mentioned in the NCSS statement of 
essentials. Thus, to the extent that teachers couch their social studies in- 
struction within a decision making/problem solving framework, opportunities to 
provide instruction and practice of the subskills involved in making decisions 
or solving problems will occur naturally and frequently. 

So will opportunities for teaching and practicing c ritical thinkinp . which 
social studies educators define as the process of determining the authenticity, 
accuracy, or worth of information or knowledge claims (Beyer, 1985) or as che 
evaluation of evidence of argument, based on acceptable standards, for the pur- 
pose of accepting or rejecting a statement (Feely, 1983). Critical thinking is 
thought to be an especially important goal of citizen education because citi- 
zens need to be able to distinguish verified from unsubstantiated claims, 
assess the reliability of information, determine the factual accuracy of state- 
ments, distinguish relevant from irrelevant information, detect bias, identify 
unstated assumptions, recognize logical fallacies in reasoning, and so on, if 
they are to make intelligent voting decisions (as well as consumer purchase de- 
cisions or other personal life adjustment decisions). 
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Decision making and problem solving situations provide natural opportuni- 
ties for students to engage in critical thinking as they assess the relevance, 
importance, and value of the information they collect in the process of testing 
hypotheses or comparing decision alternatives. This is also a natural „ay to 
irtegrate social criticism components into the curriculum, because students can 
be taught to critically evaluate documents or statements not only in terms of 
criteria such as logic or relevance but also in terms of the degree to which 
they define issues in ways that favor maintenance of the status quo. fail to 
take into account the concerns of the powerless, and so on. 

The notion of couching instruction within a decision making/problem solv- 
ing (including emphasis on critical thinking) framework subsumes most of the 
other conceptions or methods that have been suggested for building higher order 
thinking into social studies, such as reflective thinking (Banks. 1985) or 
jurisprudential reasoning (Oliver & Shaver. 1966). it implies that content 
will be addressed at least in part with an emphasis on issues and controversial 
questions, not just the facts, concepts, generalizations, and theories surround- 
ing powerful ideas drawn from the underlying disciplines. A topic such as ra- 
cism, for example, would be approached less with emphasis on tracing its his- 
tory than with emphasis on recognizing its manifestations and effects in the 
contemporary world and debating how these might be reduced. This approach 
would draw more on content from psychology and sociology than from history, and 
it would call for allocating significant time to activities designed to get stu- 
dents to analyze their own values and make decisions relating to racism or to 
generate solutions to racism as a social problem. Although there is a great 
deal of room for integration of the teaching of social science content with ci- 
tizen education and personal development activities (as well as the perception 
that much more of this integration should be going on than is occurring now) . 
the racism example also illustrates that there are limits to what can be 
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accomplished through this approach. Beyond some optimal level of integration, 
social science goals, citizen education goals, and personal development goals 
begin to diverge, so that time allocated for activities in pursuit of one of 
these sets of goals is lost from the time available for allocation to the other 
sets of goals. Thus, besides presenting the challenge of how to adjust instruc- 
tion so as to do a better job with higher order thinking goals, social studies 
curriculum issues raise fundamental questions about what kinds of higher order 
thinking goals to emphasize in the first place. 

Some social educators have opposed the notion of couching social studies 
teaching within a decision-making framework or have criticized the arguments 
commonly advanced in favor of doing so. Proponents of discipline-based ap- 
proacb.JS who would like to see social studies curricula offer courses in his- 
tory or in some of the social sciences are especially likely to oppose the deci- 
sion making approach, because it typically leads to curricula organized around 
multidisciplinary treatment of diverse topics and discussion of current policy 
issues instead of systematic treatment of content drawn primarily from a single 
academic discipline. These scholars believe that decision-making approaches 
leave students without systematic knowledge of history, geography, and civics. 
For their part, supporters of decision making/topical approaches believe that 
courses in history and the social sciences do not provide effective citizen 
education because they do not ensure that the academic knowledge that they pro- 
vide to students gets integrated or applied to decision making about personal 
or civic issues. 

Cherryholmes (1980) has criticized what he identifies as positivist assump- 
tions built into the decision making model advanced by Engle (1960) and others, 
especially the idea that one can make decisions inductively by first collecting 
objective facts in an objective manner and then integrating these facts within 
a context provided by one's values in order to make a reasoned decision. He 
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argues that in the social sciences, certain statements that appear to be purely 
factual actually contain value components; that facts and values cannot always 
be distinguished clearly; and that the social facts of the social sciences are 
fundamentally different from the brute facts of the natural sciences because 
they are constituted intentionally and must be interpreted within historical 
and cultural contexts. Consequently, he believes that social scientific 
criticism is a necessary condition for teaching ',ven the basic facts of social 
education, let alone for teaching the critical thinking and decision making 
aspects of its citizen education components. Thus, although Cherryholmes joins 
most other social educators in favoring an emphasis on critical thinking and 
decision making in social studies instruction, he cautions that this needs to 
be accomplished within a context of classroom discourse that is informed by 
social criticism and designed to construct consensus concerning interpretations 
of social phenomena, while at the same time avoiding positivistic tendencies to 
inappropriately objectify social phenomena, to treat the fact/value distinction 
simplistically. to ignore the theoretical background of observations, or to 
rely on "overly inductive strategies." 

Inquiry and Scienr^f^r ExDerim^n^«^^ n n 

One set of higher order thinking and problem solving goals that is not 
well accommodated by a decision making approach to social studies surrounds in^ 
aailX. at least as it was operationalized in MACOS and other social 
science-emphasis programs of the 1960s. In one sense, this omission is genuine 
and Intended. Social studies educators have voiced several common complaints 
about the inquiry activities included in those programs (Hertzberg. 1981; 
Kaltsounis. 1987). One is that these inquiry activities were focused on prob- 
lems that were too academic and lacking in implications for decision making and 
citizen action. A related complaint vas that many of these problems were 
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highly artificial, causing students to speculate about hypothetical countries 
or communities instead of studying real ones, and causing them to grapple with 
uninteresting problems formulated by someone else rather than to address person- 
ally identified problems in the manner suggested by Dewey. Other common com- 
plaints centered on cost-effectiveness issues. Many teachers questioned the 
value of trying to get elementary school students to function as "little social 
scientists" by generating and testing hypotheses in the manner of disciplinary 
experts, and even teachers who accepted this notion in theory usually 
complained that it was not feasible in practice because the activities often 
were bewildering to students or were too time consuming, difficult to manage, 
or otherwise impractical to make them worth the trouble. In particular, the 
data gathering aspects of many of these inquiry activities often involved a 
great deal of time and trouble for little apparent gain (students could under- 
stand the logic and basic procedures involved in conducting a particular type 
of experiment without having to perform all of the operations). 

Finally, the recognition is developing that the programs of the 1960s iden- 
tified the processes of science (i.e., the activities that scientists engage 
in) too narrowly with empirical experimentation. Anderson and Roth (in press) 
make this argument in the context of science education, noting that in addition 
to the time they spend carrying out experiments, scientists spend a great deal 
of time thinking about and discussing scientific theories and data and (like 
nonscientists) using their scientific knowledge to describe, explain, make pre- 
dictions about, or exert control over real-world systems or events. They go on 
to argue that classroom discourse that is focused on applications of scientific 
knowledge for description, explanation, prediction, or control purposes is 
likely to be of more value than work cn experiments for promoting meaningful un- 
derstanding of and higher order thinking about science content. Most social 
educators would make the similar argument that classroom discourse that focuses 
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on content drawn from history and the social sciences within a critical think- 
ing or decision-making context would promote meaningful understanding and citi- 
zen education applications of the content more effectively than inquiry in the 
form of social science experimentation. Thus, there is little enthusiasm among 
social studies educators for the latter form of inquiry activities. 

On the other hand, there is enthusiasm for developing in students a commit- 
ment to using rational processes for solving problems and making decisions, for 
teaching them the thinking and procedural skills involved in fvaming questions 
and hypotheses and gathering relevant information, and for familiarizing them 
with scientific logic and methods. Furthermore, curriculum guides often call 
for collecting survey information, taking measurements, or even conducting 
brief experiments. However, the emphasis is on teaching students enough about 
scientific methods so that they can understand them and use them (if needed) in 
the process of carrying out realistic decision making activities (as opposed to 
making inquiry both the focus and the method of instruction and having students 
spend a great deal of their time conducting experiments or working on 
relatively artificial problems). 

In summary, contemporary social studies educators emphasize the rational 
PrpC^gggg rather than the operational prnr^A,^^^^^ involved in scientific think- 
ing, as well as the application of such scientific thinking to the resolution 
of personal and civic issues rather than to the generation of knowledge in the 
underlying disciplines. Consequently, higher order thinking in social studies 
is discussed more in terms of decision making and critical thinking than in 
terms of problem solving and inquiry. 

Interperjso nal <!lfn] .«; 

Among the thinking skills identified in the NCSS essentials statement and 
other sources, what has been said so far covers everything except for 
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interpersonal skills and metacognition. The interpersonal skills listed in the 
NCSS statement are a mixed bag. Some appear to be values rather than skills 
(accept responsibility and show respect for the rights and property of others, 
recognize value in individuals different from oneself) . The others range from 
the extremely specific (use group generalizations without stereotyping or 
arbitrarily classifying individuals) to the very general (work effectively with 
others as a group member, see things from others' points of view). Also, most 
of these could just as easily have been classified as participation skills 
rather than thinking skills. For that reason, I will consider them in a later 
section on participation skills. 

Metacognition 

Social studies educators have not had much to say yet about cognitive 
strategies and metacognition. although Solomon (1987) noted the importance of 
teaching students to be conscious of the mental processing they use when compre- 
hending information, solving problems, researching topics, communicating with 
others, or making decisions (Solomon listed these five intellectual tasks as 
the primary occasions for use of thinking skills in social studies). In gen- 
eral, though, there is every reason to believe that cognitive strategies and 
metacognition will be discussed with the same meanings and assigned the same im- 
portance in social studies as in other content areas. Furthermore, the empha- 
sis in social studies on critical thinking and decision making provides a 
natural context for including instruction in cognitive strategies and 
metacognition, since critical thinking and decision making are cognitive pro- 
cesses calling for the kind of goals -driven strategy use for which cognitive 
strategies and metacognition are crucial components. 

The metacognitive components of methods that have been developed to en- 
hance students' general reading comprehension and study skills would also apply 
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to instruction in social studies. Devine (1981), for example, suggested that 
students will be able to organize their notes more effectively if they are 
aware of the teyt; gtruct-ures (organizing schemas) used by the authors of their 
textbooks or other curriculum materials. Devine has identified six text struc- 
tures that students are likely to encounter frequently: 

1. Generalization supported by examples 

2. Enumeration (of lists of items) 
Time patterns (items or events placed into chronological order) 

Climax patterns (items arranged from least to most important worst 
to best, or smallest to largest) 

5. Compare and contrast patterns 

6. ; Cause and effect patterns 

With specific regard to social studies, Armbruster and Anderson (1984) 
identified (organizing structures or schemas) that are frequently used 

in social studies texts. In history texts, for example, the goal frame is com- 
mon. This frame has four slots: goal, plan, action, and outcome. The slots 
correspond to the main ideas in psychological explanations of historical 
events. The goal is the desired state sought by the group; the plan is their 
strategy for attaining the goal; the action is the behavior taken in response 
to the plan; and the outcome is the consequence of this action. Armbruster and 
Anderson suggested that students who are made aware of this goal frame should 
be able to read with better comprehension and to take more organized notes 
about historical events to which the frame is applicable (accounts of voyages 
of discovery, for example). They also identified a problem/solution frame (a 
variation of the goal frame that applies to accounts of situations in which 
problems arose during attempts to meet the goal), a compromise frame, and a war 
frame (both of the latter apply to accounts of situations in which the goals or 
plans of two groups are incompatible). 
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Hoge and Crump (1988) and Alvemiann (1987) described additional frames 
that are frequently used in social studies texts. Alvermann also suggested 
ways that teachers can help their students to learn social studies content more 
systematically and with greater metacognitlve awareness by stimulating their 
relevant prior knowledge and in other ways preparing them to learn, by cuing 
their processing of new learning through questioning, and by helping them to 
consolidate and extend their learning through activities and assignments that 
call for reflective thinking. 

Combleth (1985) acknowledged the potential application value of cognitive 
research on metacognition and related topics to social studies instruction. 
She also cautioned, however, that the interests of cognitive researchers do not 
always coincide with those of social studies educators, so that it will be nec- 
essary to make sure that cognitive research findings are not applied in ways 
that promote teaching of cognitive and metacognitive skills divorced from 
discipline-based knowledge. 

Participation Skills 

The citizen education and personal development themes in social studies 
education creat? an emphasis on development of empathy with others, prosocial 
interactions in social situations, treating others with tolerance and respect, 
and working with others to accomplish social or civic purposes. There is a 
strong humanistic values aspect to these social participation and civic action 
components of social education, as well as a skills aspect. The NCSS essen- 
tials statements includes interperso nal skills as a subset of thinking skills 
as well as a category called participation sW^.: Thus, the implication is 
that these social participation skills and related cognitive strategies will be 
explicitly taught. 
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In practice, however, there is little explicit i„ ^he skills 

or cognitive strategies involved in social participation. Instead, there is an 
emphasis on including in the curriculum frequent occasions for such social par- 
ticipation: simulations and games, discussions and debates, group projects in 
the classroom, and civic action projects outside the classroom. When operation- 
alized in this way as occasions for exercise of participation skills without 
prior strategic instruction or subsequent strategic a^^alysis. the participation 
ski.ls aspects of the curriculum do not systematically incorporate instruction 
in higher order thinking. 

To the extent that such instruction in social participation skills were to 
be included m the curriculum, it would be analyzable using the same research 
literatures (expert-novice comparisons, studies on cognitive strategy instruc- 
tion) and the same concepts (accessibility, metacognition. etc.) as other skill 
and strategy instruction is. The fact that participation inherently involves 
interacting with other people limits its predictability and implies the need 
for a repertoire of skills for responding to a range of contingencies, but in 
principle it should be subject to the same kinds of analyses and principles as 
the skills and strategies used in less complex situations are. 

Values 

Social studies educators are virtually unanimous in stressing the impor- 
tance of addressing values, not only as objects of study but as" considerations 
to be taken into account when making decisions. There has been disagreement 
about how the values component of the curriculum should be handled, however, 
ranging from a pure inculcation approach that indoctrinates students in a fixed 
set of values to a pure values clarification approach in which students are 
made aware of the values that underlie their decisions but no attempt is made 
to argue that some of these values are preferable to others. 
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The inculcation approach has been dominant historically and by most ac- 
counts remains dominant at the classroom level, even though most scholarly lead- 
ers oppose it. Three alternative approaches have received a great deal of pub- 
licity and scholarly interest, although apparently they have enjoyed only 
limited implementation in classrooms. The first of these is values 
Cl9rifiC9^t9n (Raths, Hannin, & Simon, 1978), which tends to get lumped with 
secular humanism and attacked by religious end patriotic groups because it 
calls for teachers to limit themselves to attempts to clarify the different 
positions that one could take on a problem and the underlying values associated 
with those positions, without pushing the students toward any particular 
position or decision. Values clarification activities involve analysis and 
synthesis of information relevant to a problem or issue, so they involve higher 
order thinking. 

The same is true of the moral reasoning approaches that have been devel- 
oped based on ^he ideas of Lawrence Kohlberg (1975). Here, the teacher leads 
the class in discussions of hypothetical vignettes depicting moral dilemmas. 
Students are asked to give opinions about what a.-tions the characters depicted 
in the vignettes should take, and to explain their reasoning. There are no 
"right answers," and the teacher's goal is to stimulate the students to develop 
higher levels of moral judgment (as conceptualized in Kohlberg' s theory and 
assessed according to qualitative indicators) rather than to lead them toward a 
particular solution to the dilemma or toward commitment to any particular set 
of values. 

In a review and critique of approaches to values education, Harshman and 
Gray (1983) note that approaches such as values clarification or moral reason- 
ing include worthwhile elements that should be preserved, such as attempts to 
stimulate students to develop higher stages of thinking and to involve them ac- 
tively in analysis of values and consideration of their role in decision 
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making. They also note, however, that such approaches have been criticized by 
scholars for (a) focusing on hypothetical situations rather than addressing the 
learning of specific social behaviors in naturally occurring social contexts; 

(b) overemphasizing the reasoning that leads to decisions, at the expense of at- 
tempts to explain, interpret, or rationalize the decisions afterwards; and 

(c) failing to address society's need for citizens who are loyal to the basic 
social norm., but also able to exercise judgment concerning responsibilities and 
obligations. In an attempt to address these criticisms while maintaining what 
is valuable in other approaches, Harshman and Gray recommend a values analv..:i« 
approach that goes beyond values clarification by guiding students in examining 
the warrants for values themselves (not just the linkages between positions and 
their underlying values) and trying to decide which positions and values are 
most justified. 

Even these authors' recommendations, however, reveal the tension that per- 
vades discussions of the values component of social studies education: In 
elaborating on their recommendations, they identify one set of objectives that 
focuses on development of the disposition to follow the rules of conduct ac- 
cepted by the culture and another set of objectives that focuses on learning to 
make decisions according to personal interests and intentions. Recognizing 
this conflict, the authors suggest that it can be resolved by encouraging stu- 
dents to behave in accordance with the rules of conduct accepted by the culture 
but always as thoughtful, goal-oriented human beings seeking to become au- 
tonomous individuals. This sounds more like a restatement of the dilemma than 
a solution to it. 

other "solutions" are similar. The NCSS essentials statement states that 
students need to learn the basic principles of our democratic constitutional or- 
der, rooted in the concepts of justice, equality, responsibility, freedom, di- 
versity, and privacy. It also states that exemplary programs do not 
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indoctrinate students to accept these ideas blindly, but instead present 

knowledge about their historical derivation and contemporary application and 

offer opportunities to discuss them as they relate to the curriculum and to 

current affairs. Similarly, Kaltsounis (1987) says that recent curricula have 

switched emphasis from a pure values clarification approach to a values 

analysis approach that includes instruction in 

the common values found in our nation's basic social contracts --the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights, it is 
acceptable now to advocate the development of the values embodied in these 
documents as long as instruction that appeals to the rational process is 
used instead of indoctrination, (p. 16) 

In summary, most social studies educators stop short of complete moral 
relativism and argue instead that students should be taught to make sure that 
their value-related decisions are consistent with core values, especially those 
expressed in the nation's basic social contracts. Furthermore, they tend to 
recommend values analysis approaches in which students not only are led to con- 
sider the values as well as the facts to be taken into account in decision mak- 
ing, but also are required to predict the probable consequences of their deci- 
sions and to justify them as consistent with shared core values- and not just 
with their own narrower self-interests (Banks, 1985). These elements would be 
included not only in direct teaching about values but in the process of working 
through role play and simulation activities, decision making activities, and 
discussions of controversial issues. 

To the extent that values are taught in ways that highlight their underly- 
ing concepts and feature analysis of the complexities surrounding moral dilem- 
mas or controversial public issues, this teaching will involve aspects of mean- 
ingful understanding and related higher order thinking. The concept of jus- 
tice, for example, is a complicated abstraction to begin with, and coming to un- 
derstand how it has evolved over time, how it relates no other concepts, and 
how it applies to a broad range of personal and civic decision making 
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situations is even more complicated. Thus, the concepts, generalizations, prin- 
ciples. and theories involved in moral or values education appear to offer the 
same potentials and imply the same conclusions about teaching for meaningful un- 
derstanding and higher order applications as the concepts, generalizations, 
principles, or theories found in the social sciences. 

The difference is that values education content has more direct and con- 
tinuing implications for personal decision making and action than most of the 
content drawn from the social sciences. Furthermore, these implications have 
potentially strong affective components (pride and satisfaction in living up to 
ideals, guilt and shame for failure to do so). These affective and personal 
relevance aspects of values education may at times overwhelm the cognitive 
aspects or interact with them in ways that make the values education components 
of social studies qualitatively different from the components that focus on 
social science content. 

The preceding sections of the paper constitute a review and synthesis of 
the statements of leading social education scholars and organizations concern- 
ing the purposes and goals of elementary social studies, especially as they con- 
cern meaningful understanding, critical thinking, decision making, and other 
aspects of higher order thinking. The next several sections address several 
more specific related issues: the degree to which a single word (such as 
"power") or short phrase (such as "empowering students with accessible and us- 
able knowledge") may be useful as a shorthand or summary term for the various 
higher order learning outcomes that good social studies instruction would pro- 
duce; what social studies educators have had to say about differentiating con- 
tent or instruction according to different types of students; what they have 
had to say about curriculum balancing, sequencing, and integration issues; what 
they have had to say about differentiation of content according to grade level; 
and what they have had to say about assessment and evaluation of student 
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learning. Then, in the final section of the paper, the auth'^r offers his 
personal responses to the material reviewed earlier in the paper and draws 
tentative conclusions about Uy features of ideal curriculum, instruction, and 
evaluation in elementary j5ocial studies teaching. Colleagues preparing the 
parallel papers on mathematics, science, literature, and the arts for Study 1 
of Phasa I of our research (described on page 1 of this paper) all address 
these same issues. 

Power 

The notion of power (or accessibility, competence, etc.) is applicable as 
a way of summing up the student outcomes that reflect the general goals of so- 
cial studies education, especially if its dispositional aspects are stressed 
along with its knowledge and skill aspects. As exemplified in the NCSS guide- 
lines and in the stateaients cited on pages 2 and 3. the general goals state- 
ments of social studies educators focus not only on accessible knowledge and 
skills, but also on commitment to core values .^nd on dispositions such as a 
feeling of obligation to participate in social, political, and economic pro- 
cesses, a commitment to rational processes for gathering information and making 
decisions, and a tendency to behave in ways that are consistent with shared 
core values in addition to one's personal self-interest. 

Similarly, the notion of power in applying social studies knowledge should 
not be limited to utilitarian applications that involve solving some well- 
structured problem or accomplishing some specific goal. Like science, lit- 
erature, and the knowledge and appreciation aspects of the arts, but in con- 
trast to the academic tool skills and the performance aspects of the arts, most 
of the content taught in social studies focuses on prepositional knowledge 
(facts, concepts, generalizations, principles) rather than on procedural knowl- 
edge (skills, strategies, processes). Furthermore, with just a few exceptions 
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such as information about maps and globes, the propositional knowledge learned 
in social studies ?s not linked in any direct way to particular procedural 
knowledge or applications.. We teach about history and about world cultures, 
for example, not because we see this information as specific preparation for 
particular kinds of problem solving and decision making, but because we believe 
that knowledge about developments in human society and culture over time and 
about similarities and differences among contemporary societies and cultures is 
important as part of a general base of knowledge that individuals will need as 
a context within which to intelligibly interpret and respond to events in their 
lives and in the world at large. 

Furthermore, occasions for applying propositional knowledge learned in so- 
cial studies classes do not necessarily require problem solving or decision mak- 
ing. For example, in reading, participating in conversations, or listening to 
news reports, we frequently encounter input that can be related to our knowl- 
edge of the social studies. To the extent that we recognize and consciously 
consider these linkages, they become occasions tor cognitive applications of a 
propositional knowledge. However, because they are largely serendipitous and 
not goal-directed, they are applications of a nonproblem-solving nature. These 
might be called self -actu alization or appreciation applications . 

One set of occasions for self-actualization applications occurs when a per- 
son reflects on input (such as news of a revolution in a third world country) 
by relating it to social studies concepts, comparing it to similar or contrast- 
ing events using social studies concepts or generalizations, analyzing it, and 
so on. To the extent that this activity involves accommodation rather than 
mere assimilation (in the Piagetian sense of these terms), it may lead to exten- 
sion or qualification of existing knowledge. It may also involve some exercise 
of skills, such as if the person gets out a globe to look up the location of 
the country involved. In any case, to the extent that such activity is 
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motivated by intrinsic interest or curiosity rather than because the 
information developed is needed for some utilitarian purpose, the incident is 
an example of a self -actualization application of social studies knowledge. 

Other cognitive applications involve aopreciarlnt) of social studies con- 
cepts, principles, or theories. Here the person not only engages in the kinds 
of cognitive activity mentioned above, but does so with intrinsic motivation 
and at some length, experiencing a sense of wonder, pleasure, mastery, and so 
forth, in the process of analyzing the situation. People who enjoy reading 
history and biography, following political debates, or analyzirg and making 
predictions about emerging developments are examples of individuals who have 
learned to enjoy the self- actualization and appreciation applications of social 
knowledge . 

Ideally, students will not only learn social studies content but appreci- 
ate its value for helping them to understand how the world as we know it came 
to be and what is occurring in it now, as well as to make personal and civic de- 
cisions. Also, students should come to appreciate their own developing under- 
standings and insights- -to enjoy and take pride in seeing how what they have 
learned applies to their own lives, to appreciate the development of new in- 
sights or the clarity or other ae.sthetic qualities of an argument they have de- 
veloped, to enjoy interpreting or predicting current events, to enhance their 
knowledge by reading or watching programs on social issues or topics, and in 
general, to use what they have learned for self -actualization applications in 
addition to more utilitarian problem- solving applications (see Brophy, 1987, or 
Good & Brophy, 1987, for an approach to motivating students to learn academic 
content that includes consideration of these self -actualization applications). 
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Newpiann's P^SP.^rch on Thoughtfulnes« Social Sf.dies Tear-hin^ 

The scholarly literature in social studies is relatively rich in concep- 
tual frameworks for describing and comparing general approaches to curriculum 
and instruction and the different forms of higher order thinking that are empha- 
sized within these approaches. Unfortunately, this conceptual richness is not 
accompanied by a rich empirical knowledge base. Relatively few studies have 
been done in social studies classes, and most of these were too limited in 
scope to be relevant to the major issues addressed in this paper. An important 
exception, however, is the work of Fred Newmann and his colleagues at the 
National Center on Effective Secondary schools on classroom "thoughtfulness" as 
a means of promoting higher order thinking in high school social studies 
instruction. 

Rather than concentrating on specific conceptions such as critical think- 
ing, informal reasoning, or divergent thinking. Newmann (in press) has couched 
his research within a framework built around a single broad conception of 
higher order thinking in social studies. Contrasting it with lower order think- 
ing, which demands only routine, mechanistic application of previously acquired 
knowledge. Newmann desrribi=s higher order thinking as challenging the student 
to interpret, analyze, or manipulate information in response to a question or 
problem that cannot be resolved through routine application of previously 
learned knowledge. In jrder to meet such higher order thinking challenges suc- 
cessfully, students need a combination of (a) in-depth knowledge of the con- 
tent, (b) skills in processing information, and (c) attitudes or dispositions 
of reflectiveness, 

Newmann goes on to argue that this definition of higher order thinking in 
social studies implies that instruction should be organized more toward depth 
on a few related topics than toward breadth in covering a great many topics . 
and that activities should encourage students to go beyond gathering 
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information in order to participate in disciplined inquiry by scrutinizing 
arguments for logical consistency, distinguishing between relevant and 
irrelevant information and between factual claims and value judgments, using 
metaphor and analogy to represent problems and solutions, developing and 
defending positions by referring to relevant information, and making reasoned 
decisions. Furthermore, these activities should both develop and reflect a 
complex of student dispositions that together constitute "thoughtfulness" ; a 
persistent desire that claims be supported by reasons (and that the reasons 
themselves be scrutinized), a tendency to be reflective by taking time to think 
problems through rather than acting impulsively or automatically accepting the 
views of others, a curiosity to explore new questions, and the flexibility to 
entertain alternative and original solutions to problems. 

Following up on his conception of higher order thinking and its implica- 
tions for instruction in social studies, Newmann (1988b) has developed a set of 
high inference rating instruments for measuring the degree to which thoughtful- 
ness is observed in high school social studies classes. Seventeen scales have 
been developed, although the key indicators of thoughtfulness appear to be the 
degree to which 

1. Classroom interaction focuses on sustained examination of a few top- 
ics rather than superficial coverage of many 

2. Such interaction is characterized by substantive coherence and conti- 
nuity; 

3. The students are given sufficient time to think before being required 
to answer questions 

4. The teacher presses students to clarify or justify their assertions 
(rather than merely accepting and reinforcing them indiscriminately) 

5. The teacher models the characteristics of a thoughtful person (show- 
ing interest in students' ideas and their suggestions for solving 
problems, modeling problem solving processes rather than just giving 
answers, acknowledging the difficulties involved in gaining a clear 
understanding of problematic topics) 
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6. Students generate original and unconventional ideas in the course of 
the interaction. 

Early findings indicate that combination scores based on these scales distin- 
guish classrooms that feature sustained and thoughtful teacher-student dis- 
course about the content not only from classrooms that feature lecture, recita- 
tion, and seatwork focused on low level aspects of the content, but also from 
classrooms in which teachers emphasize discussion and student participation but 
do not foster much thoughtfulness because they skip from topic to topic too 
quickly or because they accept students' contributions uncritically (Newmann, 
1988b), 

Other noteworthy findings are that 

1. Teachers whose classroom observation data show higher scores on 
thoughtfulness ratings also tend to make writing assignments that are 
more likely to require students to draw inferences, give reasons, in- 
tegrate information from a number of sources, develop an idea or' 
theme, or generate original responses 

2. Thoughtfulness scores were unrelated to student achievement levels 
indicating that level of classroom discourse depends much more on the 
teacher than on the students 

3. High scoring teachers were more likely to mention critical thinking 
and problem solving as important goals that focused their lesson plan- 
ning efforts ^ 

4. In talking about the satisfactions of teaching, high scoring teachers 
tended to mention evidence of good student thinking about the con- 
tent, whereas low scoring teachers tended to mention evidence of stu- 
dent interest or positive response to the lesson (but without empha- 
sizing good student thinking about the content) 

5. In talking about goals for students, high scoring teachers were more 
likely to mention longer range and farther reaching dispositional 
goals in addition to more immediate knowledge and skill goals 

6. High scoring teachers expressed more confidence than low scoring 
teachers that they could influence the performance of below average 
students ° 

7. Both types of teachers mentioned higher order thinking tasks as ex- 
amples of the kinds of tasks that students were likely to resist, but 
the high scoring teachers nevertheless emphasized higher order think- 
ing tasks in their classrooms 
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8. Both types of teachers felt pressure to cover more content, but the 
high scoring teachers experienced this primarily as external pressure 
and tended to resist It by favoring depth over breadth, whereas the 
low scoring teachers experienced It primarily as Internal pressure 
and thus tended to opt for breadth of content coverage over depth of 
topic development 

9. Students Identified the high scoring teachers' classes as more 
difficult and challenging, but also as more engaging and Interesting. 

Although developed for and Implemented at the high school level where 
teachers tend to stress the academic disciplines, most of Newmann's ideas and 
research methods also appear to be applicable at the elementary level where 
teachers tend to stress citizen education goals. Thus, Newmann's ideas appear 
to be particularly rich sources of input into our Center's work, not only in 
social studies but also in the other subject areas. If Newmann's findings 
should be replicated at the elementary level, they would provide considerable 
cause for optimism* because they would Indicate that thoughtful, in-depth 
treatment that fosters higher order thinking about social studies topics is 
feasible in most classrooms (not just those dominated by high achievers), and 
that teachers with the knowledge and determination to do so can overcome 
student resistance to higher order thinking activities and even bring the stu- 
dents to the point where they see such activities as more engaging and interest- 
ing than more typical lower-order recitation and seatwork. Only limited re- 
search relevant tc Newmann's work has been done at the elementary level, but 
Thornton and Wenger (1988) reported observing lessons that exhibited many of 
the characteristics of thought fulness as described by Newmann, and Stodolsky 
(1988) reported that the quality of students' task engagement was higher during 
more cognitively complex activities than during lower level activities. 

Different latior^ Accordin g to Different Types of f^tudent 
Except for speculating about what is appropriate for students at different 
gradf^ levels (discussed in « ^^i.ibseqnpnt se'^M'on), social studies pdnrPtnrs ^pnH 
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not to talk about differentiating the content for different students. One rea- 
son for this is that social studies educators tend to share a global and hun.an- 
istic perspective that is oriented more toward the conunonalities than the dif- 
ferences between individuals and groups. This creates a focus on strengths and 
celebration of contributions rather than on deficiencies or weaknesses when com- 
paring individuals or groups. Also, most social studies content is not consid- 
ered hierarchical- -differences in difficulty level reside mostly in the degree 
of depth or elaboration with which topics are addressed rather than in differ- 
ences in the topics themselves. Thus, the tendency is to teach the same con- 
tent to all students in the class, rather than to introduce differentiation 
through within-class grouping or individualized instruction. 

To the extent that teachers are urged to differentiate their instruction 
to different students, the emphasis is on including local issues and participa- 
tion in local community affairs (in order to link the general content taught in 
the curriculum to the students' experiences and to local community concerns) 
and using a variety of methods and allowing a great deal of choice in assign- 
ments so as to accommodate student differences in intt BSts and learning 
styles . 

Crabtree (1983) recommended that teachers provide a wide range of 
multisensory experiences in varied activities that would accommodate multiple 
paths to learning. She argued that whole-class, text-based teaching that is 
"enlivened for the most part only by teacher lectures and discussion in a 
'closed' recitative style" is alienating to advanced students and dysfunctional 
for students with learning problems such as low motivation, short attention 
span, memory problems, language problems, or reading deficiencies (p. 273). 
She suggested that teachers address these problems by assessing their students' 
current capabilities and preferences and accommodating by doing the following: 
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1. Using projects, activities, and problems relevant to students' inter- 
ests and needs as the integrating focus of instruction 

2. Supporting students' productive participation in these activities by 
using a variety of simpler reading materials and illustrated reading 
resources to supplement the basic text 

3. Supplying taped editions of class texts and other materials at listen- 
ing centers in the classrooms 

4. Using a variety of visual and other media resources available in view- 
ing centers in the classroom 

5. Using structured role playing, simulations, and a variety of hands-on 
manipulatives as well as firsthand conununity resources 

She cited research by Curtis and Shaver as evidence that social studies instruc- 
tion modified in these ways could have positive effects on a variety of cogni- 
tive and affective outcomes in slow learning students. 

Ochoa and Shuster (1980) offered similar suggestions for teachers in 
mainstreamed classrooms. Separately for each of seven types of handicapped stu- 
dents, they presented guidelines and sample lesson plans based on the goal of 
applying the same instructional objectives as much as possible to haudicapped 
students as to other students, but tailoring instructional strategies as needed 
t:o enable the handicapped students to achieve those objectives. 

Special material has been developed focusing on blacks, women, or other 
groups or topics that have been underrepresented in the traditional curriculum, 
but the approach favored by leaders in the field is to adjust the curriculum 
for all students by incorporating new topics or content emphases into the 
existing structure, increasing the attention given to traditionally 
underrepresented groups and topics, and so on. In general, social studies 
educators tend to bridle at anything that smacks of elitism or separatism. 

Balance. Seauen clnE. and Integration Issues 
Most of this has already been covered in previous sections. Clearly, be- 
cause of competition from the different disciplines for space in tho 
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curriculum, competition among the five approaches described by Martorella 
(1985) for emphasis, and the constant pressure to include new content, balance 
and integration issues are endemic in the social studies. Contemporary 
criticisms of previous eras tend to emphasize lack of balance: Early 
approaches were too narrowly focused on inculcation and facts, the "new social 
studies" programs of the 1960s were too narrowly focused on inquiry activities 
and the then-current ideas about the structures of the disciplines, and the 
curricula that replaced them in the late 1960s and early 1970s were too 
narrowly focused on life adjustment and then-current controversial issues. 
Contemporary scholars often claim that 1980s curricula have preserved the best 
of these various approaches and achieved balance, and the NCSS guidelines 
support inclusion of a variety of content and approaches to instruction 
(although leaving it to individual schools to decide what the particular 
balance am'ong these elements should be). However, these guidelines appear to 
try to please everyone by mentioning everything, so that they come off as 
overwhelming or as pie in the sky that cannot be achieved in reality. The s 
is true of the guidelines of the Michigan State Board of Education (1987) 
concerning essential goals and objectives for the social studies. 

The latter guidelines are ideal in many respects. They subdivide goals 
and objectives for K-3. 4-6. 7-9. and 10-12; include attention to knowledge, 
values, skills, and social participation; specify whether topics should be 
merely introduced, systematically developed, or reinforced (elaborated and ap- 
plied) at each level; convey a strong citizenship education flavor but with 
clear emphasis on analysis and critical thinking over simple indoctrination; 
folJ.ow the expanding communities model but with emphasis on discipline-based 
powerful ideas in outlining the content; phrase subgoals primarily in terms of 
understanding; and include content drawn from psychology and sociology along 
with the more traditional social studies disciplines. However, they are 
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overwhelming in length and variety, yet much less prescriptive than they appear 
to be at first. Thus, curricula that met these guidelines probably would be 
better than curricula that did not, but many different kinds of curricula could 
meet the guidelines. Given the multidisciplinary nature of the s.ocial studies 
and their emphasis on citizen education goals in addition to social snience con- 
tent goals, perhaps this is as much as can be expected, and progress will be 
achieved more by assembling detailed descriptions of what good programs look 
like (as we will be trying to do in our research) than by developing tighter 
curriculxjjn guidelines. 

In any case, it is clear that worthwhile higher order thinking goals can 
be pursued successfully using content drawn from history or any of the social 
sciences, regardless of whether the content is approached with primary emphasis 
on disciplinary knowledge, personal life adjustment, or citizen education. It 
also seems likely that similar principles will apply across these approaches to 
the social studies in determining what makes for success in addressing par- 
ticular higher order thinkiP- goals (although the time spent on different kinds 
of higher order thinking goals will vary according to the program's emphasis). 

Differenti ation of Content According to Grade Level 
Social studies educators believe that, with the possible exception of 
aspects of geography and economics, the content is not inherently hierarchical 
and does not need to be taught in any particular sequence. Difficulty levels 
reside in the levels of depth and sophistication with which topics are ad- 
dressed, rather than in the topics themselves. Difficulty levels increase as 
one moves from the concrete to the abstract, from easily observable facts relat- 
ing to familiar situations to facts about phenomena less rooted in experience, 
and from an emphasis on facts to an emphasis on concepts, generalizations, prin- 
ciples, and theories. 
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Concepts differ among themselves in level of difficulty (Arraento, 1986). 
Concepts with straightforward definitions or struct res and observable and 
clear illustrations are easier to learn than concepts with "if-then" or rela- 
tional structures. Thus, the concepts of goods, services, producers, and con- 
sumers are simpler economic concepts to learn than cost, scarcity, or com- 
parative advantage. Subordinate and coordinate concepts are easier to learn 
than superordinate and relational concepts. 

Fair (1977) suggested the following generalizations about the difficulty 
level of social studies content: 



1. 



The sheer quantity of things to be dealt with simultaneously makes 
for increased difficulty level (it is harder to compare or interpret 
three things than two things) 

2. More abstract content is more difficult than less abstract content 

3. Fine distinctions are more difficult than gross ones 
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Relying solely on print as the source for input makes for greater dif- 
ficulty than using a multimedia approach 

5. It is easier to develop skills in thinking about matters that stu- 
dents see as closely related to their own lives than about other mat- 
ters 

6. Providing structure, cues, and props makes thinking easier 

This emphasis on content rooted in the students' life experiences is one 
reason why social studies educators have come to accept the expanding communi- 
ties curriculum structure for the elementary grades. Also, because the primary 
grades within this structure tend to concentrate on universal human experiences 
occurring within families and local comn>unities , the content tends to draw 
heavily from psychology, sociology, and anthropology.. The focus shifts to geog- 
raphy, economics, civics, and history in the middle grades as students begin to 
study states and nations of the past and present and to address some of the 
more conceptual and abstract aspects of the content. 
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Like Fair, Crabtree (1983) argued that developmental considerations are 
critical to the social studies. She suggested that the scope of learning incor- 
porated into social studies programs should be made expansive across at least 
four dimensions by simultaneously moving students (a) spatially from here to 
far away; (b) temporally from now to times past; (c) interculturally from the 
familiar to the unfamiliar; and (d) systematically from the first interactions 
of young children within the social system of the family to increasingly com- 
plex understandings of the social, economic, and political systems in their 
many interactions and linkages. Within these general trends, particular topics 
would be taken up at times that students appear to be optimally ready to engage 
them, and individual differences in readiness would be accommodated by varying 
the amount and nature of instructional assistance and activities. She argued 
that meaningful understanding of concepts and principles as well as critical 
thinking, decision making, and other higher order applications can be accom- 
plished even in the primary grades, so long as instruction focuses on "micro 
issues" rooted in the everyday lives of children rather than "macro issues" 
that would require them to analyze major social, economic, or political events 
that transcend their experience base or the scope of their cognitive understand- 
ings. She also suggested that the childhood years are particularly important 
for developing core values and beliefs. 

The idea that social studies involves abstractions that are not well 
grasped until at least the fourth grade has caused some to argue that social 
studies instruction should not begin until that time, and many to argue that 
history should not be taught until the secondary grades. However, McKenzle 
(1986) argued that these pessimistic notions about what can or should be taught 
in the elementary grades are based on early P^agetian claims that have since 
been disproven. He further argued that modern information processing and 
schema theories indicate that children must learn stories, information, and 
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ideas of precisely the sort that are included in history and the social sci- 
ences before they can comprehend sketchy statements that they hear or read each 
day and before they can solve problems through logical reasoning. For example, 
the phrase "separatists faced many difficulties" is likely to be relatively 
meaningless to young children, but it takes on meaning when the term "pilgrims- 
is substituted for "separatists." Similarly, references to American traditions 
or to the intentions of the framers of the Constitution are relatively meaning- 
less to children unless they can bring to bear relevant knowledge of the events 
that led to the Declaration of Independence and affected the thinking of the 
framers of the Constitution. Thus, McKenzie argued that besides its inherent 
value as citizenship training, social studies is "basic" in that it provides in- 
formation and ideas about people, places, and events that children must know if 
they are to comprehend the meanings of sketchy news reports or brief paragraphs 
such as those that occur on reading comprehension tests., McKenzie 's ideas il- 
lustrate both the arguments that social studies educators offer in support of 
the suitability of abstract content in the early grades and the felt need of 
social studies educators to defend the importance of their subject against 
"back to basics" pressures. 

Elkind (1981) pointed out that even Piaget spoke of "anticipations" -- in- 
tuitive ideas and interests that children develop that will only become fully 
elaborated at a later stage, m respect to history, for example, children have 
an intuitive sense of the past and a spontaneous interest in it that can pro- 
vide a basis for instruction. Elkind went on to argue, however, that such in- 
struction is likely to be effective only if it gets to the operative level 
rooted in students' concrete experiences, such as by having the children inves- 
tigate their own family histories, explore the geography of the neighborhood, 
or examine cultural artifacts. If the information stays at a purely figurative 
level (Indians wear headbands, Mexicans wear sombreros, etc.), it will not have 
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much meaning or much likelihood of being included in permanent and powerful net 
works of social studies principles and concepts. Similarly, Marshall (1985) ar 
gued that even in the primary grades children can benefit from instruction in 
history if the material is presented primarily in the form of vivid narratives 
about real people rather than abstractions, and if it is organized around con- 
cepts such as courage, cowardice, oppression, resentment, victory, and defeat 
that children experience in their own lives. 

Levstik (1986) discussed these issues at length. Taking issue with the no 
tion that history should not be taught in the early grades because historical 
thinking develops slowly and requires formal operations, Levstik developed the 
following argument. First, the logical structures that underlie science and 
mathematics may not have direct analogues in history. History is particularis- 
tic, and historians seek explanations for specific events rather than general 
laws. Furthermore, they develop arguments in support of personal interpreta- 
tions rather than seeking to establish what is objectively true through logical 
analysis. Thus, Kohlberg's stage model of moral judgment may be a better model 
for the development of thinking relevant to history than Piaget's stage model 
of the development of logical-mathematical structures. 

Parallels between children's response to historical material and their de- 
veloping sense of story and response to literature also provide reasons for op- 
timism about teaching history in the primary grades. During the years when so- 
cial studies emphasize the here ami now, children's literary interests involve 
the distant and fantastic of adventures, fairy tales, and so on. In short, 
children can understand abstract or unfamiliar content if it is placed into a 
narrative framework and that deals with motives or thoughts that they can under- 
stand and identify with. Thus, perhaps we should analyze the development of 
historical understandings less in terms of scientific logic than in terms of 
proceeding from subjective involvement in stories of individual lives toward a 
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more mature level of historical objectivity. If so, providing opportunities 
for children to encounter history in a subjective context (narrative) that en- 
gages thei-c emotions as well as their intellect .hould be an effective way to 
teach them history, or at least to introduce them to it. The development of 
historical thinking then would involve gradual progression from history of low 
validity (based on oversimplified stories centered around heroes) to history of 
high validity, but with the first as a necessary precursor to the second. 

Kieran Egan (1979. 1982) has been a leading advocate of the idea of build- 
ing early history instruction around narratives that combine historical inci- 
dents with emotion, conflict, and tha participant's view of events. Egan re- 
jected the notion that the Piagetian concept of decalage adequately explains 
the variation in levels of thinking that children exhibit in different content 
areas and argued instead that some thinking simply doe« not fit into the 
developmental constructs of Piaget. He has offered his own theory of stages in 
the development of historical thinking and has argued the importance of 
narrative approaches in the early grades to build a foundation for more forn,al 
historical instruction in later grades. 

Similar arguments have been advanced concerning whether and how values 
should be taught in the social studies curriculum. Many believe that values 
analysis is inherently abstract and should be withheld until ages 11 or 12, and 
that earlier grade levels should be devoted to teaching core values and noncon- 
troversial behavioral norms. Others argue that children can profit from and 
should be exposed to values analysis focused on familiar situations, behaviors, 
and intentions. The former group tends to emphasize inculcation, and the lat- 
ter group tends to emphasize decision making (but with justification of deci- 
sions based on their congruence with core values). 

In conclusion, controversy about what to include in the elementary grades 
curriculum continues among social studies educators, although its focus has 
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shifted over the years. Claims based on skill hierarchy notions or Piagetian 
stage notions have receded in favor of the idea that the difficulty level of 
content resides primarily in the manner and depth with which it is approached 
rather than in the topics addressed, as well as the notion that instruction in 
any particular domain should begin with th.i familiar and concrete before moving 
to the strange and abstract. In addition, the emphasis has shifted from teach- 
ing content as it is structured within the disciplines or teaching other ideas 
that are recognized as both powerful and basic from an adult perspective toward 
teaching content that is meaningful (in an operative, not just a figurative 
sense) because it can be linked to students' social experiences, especially con 
tent that they find interesting because it engages their emotions or provides 
opportunity for identification with key persons in a narrative. Current argu- 
ments center less on what is possible to teach in the early grades than on what 
is worthwhile, why it is more worthwhile than alternatives, and how it can be 
taught effectively. While disagreeing about remedies, most contemporary 
scholars agree that not enough content is included in popularly used curriculum 
series for the primary grades (K-3), and that much of the content that is 
included is unnecessary because children already know it (Shaver , 1987) . 
Some would counter the latter point by arguing that children's knowledge of 
families, community helpers, ard so on, although present, is overly global and 
intuitive, so that there is value in making it more explicit. 

Assessment an d Evaluation in Social Studies 
The NCSS curriculum guidelines call for systematic and rigorous evaluation 
of social studies instruction that would (a) he based primarily on the school's 
own statements of objectives as the criteria for effectiveness; (b) include 
assessment of progress not only in knowledge, but in skills and abilities in- 
cluding thinking, valuing, and social participation; (c) include data from many 
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sources, not just paper-and-pencil tests; and (d) be used for assessing stu- 
dents' progreiss in learning and for planning curriculum improvements, not just 
for grading. Unfortunately, there is little evidence that these guidelines are 
being followed widely in the classrooms. 

Although standardized tests of social studies achievement exi.-t, they tend 
to focus on skills rather than concepts because there is so much variation in 
content covered. For the same reason, these standardized tests are not used 
nearly as much as standardized tests of basic skills, and most evaluation is ac- 
complished through criterion-referenced tests supplied by the curriculum pub- 
lishers or tests made up by the teachers themselves. Publishers' and teachers' 
tests tend not to address higher order thinking, as shown in a study by 
Popenfus and Paradise (1978). These investigators collected teacher-made test 
items from 10th-, 11th-, and 12th-grade social studies teachers in several 
different states in the east and midwest, and analyzed 300 items at each of the 
three grade levels according to the Bloom taxonomy categories. Even though 
these were senior high school teachers, the vast majority of the items were 
confined to the knowledge level. Only lOX measured comprehension and 
application objectives, and less than IX called for analysis, synthesis, or 
evaluation. 

Even tests of presumably higher level abilities such as critical thinking, 
whether teacher-made or standardized, leave much to be desired because they, 
tend to be confined to items calling for recognition or relatively low- level 
and isol-^ted application of subskills rather than holistic application of the 
larger skills.. Thus, students might be asked whether a statement is a fact or 
an op?nion or asked to indicate whether a syllogisr is logically valid or not, 
but they are unlikely to be presented with an extended argument or debate and 
asked to write an essay critically examining the material. In short, to the ex- 
tent that tests address abilities such as critical thinking or decision making 
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at all, they tend to address only the subskills Involved and not to require stu- 
dents to demonstrate these abilities holistically under realistic application 
conditions. 

Summarizing what is known about evaluation in the social studies, Kurfman 
(1982) concluded that teacher-made tests predominate over tests that come with 
curricula and over norm- referenced tests, that objective tests are more common 
than essay tests (especially with low-ability students), that items concentrate 
on knowledge and skills with little attention to affective outcomes, and that 
social studies teachers are not sophisticated about evaluation, do not like to 
engage in it, and are uninventive in doing so (tests or quizzes occur at least 
once a week in only 20X of K-3 classes and 38% of 4-6 classes). 

This assessment is an accurate description of the current situation, but 
it seems to take for granted that there should be a h«avy emphasis on evalua- 
tion in social education. An alternative view is that in addition to consider- 
ing what to evaluate and how to do it well, we also need to consider how much 
and what kind of evaluation should occur in social studies in the first pl4ce, 
working from the assumption that there is an optimal level and type of evalua- 
tion (rather than the assumption that more is better). Given that evaluation 
takes time, creates anxiety, and may undermine intrinsic motivation, and given 
that higher order thinking usually must be evaluated in terms of qualitative 
criteria rather than achievement of correct answers, it is just as important to 
avoid too much or the wrong kind of evaluation as it is to ensure that the 
right amount and kinds of evaluation are included. From this* perspective, espe- 
cially in the early grades, evaluation focused on the teacher and the cur- 
riculum (i.e., evaluation designed to assess the degree to which the program 
makes sense and is effective in achieving its stated goals with the class as a 
whole) becomes at least as important as evaluation focused on individual stu- 
dents ' achievement . 
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Newmann (1988a) suggests that assessment in social studies courses should 
put less emphasis on testing of isolated bits of knowledge and more emphasis on 
assessment of oral and written discourse that students produce with the inten- 
tion of providing a narrative, argument, explanation, or analysis of a par- 
ticular topic. He gives examples of questions that would require students to 
produce and integrate contextual ized knowledge of social studies content, espe- 
cially questions that would elicit authentic d.-..o...» that implies mutual in- 
terest between the responder/writer and the questioner/reader in the content of 
what is communicated (as opposed to a more narrow teacher interest in right an- 
swers as a basis for grading). Newmann recommends such assessment of discourse 
not only for individual teachers concerned with student grading and with assess- 
ment of their own relative success in moving the class toward instructional 
goals, but also for larger district-, state-, and national- level assessments. 
In this regard, he argues that scorers can be trained to grade lengthy essay 
responses with high validity and reliability, and that the total time needed to 
develop and score such tests would be no greater than the total time needed to 
develop and score soundly designed multiple choice tests. 

Responses and Personal Conclusinng 
The preceding sections of this paper present a synthesis of what I have 
learned through reviewing the literature on curriculum, instruction, and evalua- 
tion in social studies, with emphasis on what has been said about teaching for 
meaningful understanding and higher order applications of the content. In the 
remainder of the paper. I present my personal reactions to this material in the 
form of tentative conclusions about key features of good social studies pro- 
grams. I underscore the term "tentative" here for three reasons. First, ex- 
cept for this literature review and synthesis, I have yet to study these issues 
personally in the classroou,. My academic background i. iu UevelopmeuLal .no 
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educational psychology rather than in curriculua and instruction, and although 
I have studied teacher expectations and attitudes, the dynamics of teacher- 
student relationships, classroom management, student motivation, and relatively 
generic process -outcome relationships linking teacher behavior to student 
achievement, I have not yet focused in any systematic way on curriculum, 
instruction, and evaluation issues within particular subject matter areas. 
Second, this literature review and synthesis effort has been just the beginning 
of a projected five-year program of research on key features of good cur- 
riculum, instruction, and ev nluati^n in social studies (to bs conducted as part 
■ of the research agenda of the Center for the Learning and Teaching of Elemen- 
tary Subjects). The conclusions summarized below will serve as tentative hy- 
potheses to be evaluated in that research (which will include detailed inter- 
viewing and observation of teachers, followed by development and testing of 
guidelines for improved practice). Undoubtedly, they will be qualified and 
elaborated as that research progresses. Third, the literature reviewed has 
been mostly theoretical rather than empirical. There is very little research 
linking particular curriculum, instruction, or evaluation practices to measured 
student outcomes, let alone systematic testing of theoretically optimal pro- 
grams against plausible alternatives. 

Nature and Purposes of the Social Studie. i 

I agree with most of the views on the nature and purpose of the social 
studies expressed in the NCSS guidelines and in the leading textbooks and jour- 
nals in social education. In particular, I accept the idea that elementary 
level social studies should be an interdisciplinary subject that is informed by 
the social sciences but concerned with citizen education and life adjustment 
goals in addition to more narrowly construed social sc ' nee goals. Especially 
in the primary grades, I think that an interdiscipl ■ „ry focus on topics or 
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issues makes good sense. Courses in history and geography are more appropriate 
for the intermediate grades, but even here. I would want the content to be se- 
lected and taught with emphasis on citizen education goals rather than on creat- 
ing survey courses to introduce students to the disciplines (i.e.. instead of 
focusing mostly on generalizations about interactions between physical environ- 
ments and human behavior, instruction in geography would emphasize the social, 
economic, and political aspects of life in particular regions or nations, com- 
paring these with parallels in the United States and attempting to explain the 
similarities and differences, in order to give students some understanding of 
current issues and the reasons for them; similarly, instruction in history 
would place less emphasis on chronology per se than on explaining the develop- 
ment of key ideas and practices that have shaped the modern world, so as to pro- 
vide students with some understanding of how things got to be the way they 
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I also accept the notion that thf, social studies should seriously under- 
take to develop values and dispositions in addition to knowledge and skills. 
These would include appreciation and self -actualization values and dispositions 
in addition to those typically stressed by social educators (belief in core 
democratic values and dispositions to think critically about social and civic 
issues and to participate actively in civic affairs). 

I believe that there should be a strong skills component to social studies 
instruction, although I would like to see such skills instruction integrated 
much more systematically with instruction in the knowledge components of the 
program rather than treated essentially as a separate curriculum (which is 
typical of current practice). The most important skills included in social 
studies instruction tend to be cognitive heuristics and strategies that are ac 
cessed and regulated via dispositional and metacognitive mechanisms, not mere 
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behavioral algorithms. Some of these are strategies for processing, organiz- 
ing, remembering, and retrieving information; others are critical thinking and 
reasoning skills used in assessing information and making decisions; and still 
others are paradigms and self -regulatory mechanisms used in systematic inquiry, 
problem solving, or decision making. As with reading comprehension strategies 
and study skills, I see some value in a certain amount of direct instruction in 
the cognitive strategies used in social studies courses, designed to ensure 
that students know about these strategies, understand when and why they are use- 
ful, and get some guided practice in applying them. However, these strategies 
would be taught as means for learning and applying social studies content, not 
as ends in themselves. There would be relatively little isolated skills prac- 
tice, but a great deal of strategic application of these skills during class- 
room discourse focused on the knowledge components of the curriculum and during 
follow-up activities that provided students with opportunities to apply this 
knowledge within critical thinking, decision making, and social participation 
contexts. 

I believe that a good social studies program would include all five of the 
emphases described by Martorella (1985), although in different proportions at 
different grade levels and for different topics. In particular, I would favor 
relatively more emphasis on transmission of the cultural heritage and on per- 
sonal development in the primary grades, but relatively more emphasis on teach- 
ing social studies as social science and as reflective inquiry in the intermedi- 
ate grades. • Social criticism elements would be included at each grade, al- 
though they would evolve from narrative and personalized approaches in the 
early grades (focusing on the competing agendas and motives behind the policies 
advocated by key figures in history, for example) toward a more formal and "ma- 
cro" treatment in the intermediate grades (e.g., teaching the students to rou- 
tinely consider the probable effects of a proposed policy or practice on 
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various stakeholders, besides considering the advantages claimed by its advo- 
cates as reasons to support it. as part of their critical thinking about social 
issues) . 

In general, I want students to leain how things are in the world today, 
how they got that way, why they are the way they are, and what implications all 
of this holds for personal decision making and action. Thus, I would look 
first to personal adjustment and citizen action concerns (adaptation based on 
operative knowledge of principles and generalizations) and only secondarily to 
the ways that knowledge is structured in the disciplines (understanding based 
on figurative knowledge of concepts) in seeking to identify the most powerful 
ideas around which to structure curricula. I also would be willing to tempo- 
rarily settle for discipline-based knowledge of limited validity if I saw this 
as useful as far as it went (either in its own right or as an empowering prereq- 
uisite to some larger goal) and if I were convinced that the development of a 
more complete and valid network of knowledge was either not possible or not 
cost-effective (in terms of time and trouble) at the grade level. 

I am more confident about how the content included in the curriculum 
should be treated than about what specific content should be included. The 
most common current approach (emphasis on psychology, sociology, anthropology, 
and rudimentary economics and civics in the primary grades; emphasis on his- 
tory, geography, and civics in the middle grades; courses in history, govern- 
ment, and the social sciences thereafter) makes sense to me, but I am aware 
that a case can be made for inclusion of a great deal of content drawn from the 
disciplines that is not taught frequently now, as wall as for inclusion of 
other content that might be considered important for life adjustment or citizen 
education goals. I also tend to agree with most of the claims and examples ad- 
vanced by apologists for particular disciplines or special topics that more gan 
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be taught to young children about these disciplines or topics, but whether it 
s^o"ld be taught is another question. 

To use terms favored by social studies educators. I believe that most of 
thf'se content issues cannot be resolved through the problem solving paradigm 
but instead require the decision making paradigm- -scientific information can 
help us to assess the relative effectiveness of different approaches to accom- 
plishing a particular goal, but decisions about what goals to pursue in what or- 
der of priority must be informed by values as well as by information. For ex- 
ample, as a person trained in clinical and developmental psychology, I am aware 
of discipline-based content (concerning personal adjustment, moral development, 
child rearing, etc.) that I think is extremely important and should be taught 
to all students, but others who want to emphasize the civic rather than the per- 
sonal aspects of citizen education would tend to oppose including this content 
in the social studies curriculum. Even if scientific data were available on 
the short- and long-term outcomes and trade-offs to be expected from exposing 
students to the two different kinds of social studies programs that might 
emerge from these different points of view, arguments about their relative mer- 
its would be waged not only on the basis of this scientific information but 
also on the basis of opinions on larger issues surrounding views of the ideal 
person, the ideal citizen, the proper roles of the school versus the family in 
developing values, and so on. 

I am not arguing that teaching about self -concept , personal adjustment, 
moral development, or other content drawn primarily from psychology should nec- 
essarily be taught within the social studies curriculum. This concent could 
just as well be included with content relating to health, safety, and other mat- 
ters within a separate curriculum that might be called something like "health 
and guidance." I do think that such content is valuable and should be included 
somewhere in the curriculum, however. 
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Curriculum Organi zation and Conr-enr T """"" 

I believe that, once decisions are made about general purposes and goals 
of social education, ii is important to use as a starting place and build on 
students' naturally-developed and age/stage- related knowledge and interests. 
The expandira communities approach to curricubjm organization is one way of do- 
ing this, and it has important strengths as evidenced by its durability over 
the last 50 years and its adaptability to continuing pressures on the social 
studies curriculum to absorb new topics or change its method of addressing 
older ones. It may well weather the current criticisms and continue as the "lo- 
cally accepted national curriculum." especially if its proponents succeed in ex- 
panding and improving the content currently taught in the primary grades that 
is so frequently criticized as limited, trite, redundant, or simply unneces- 
sary. Publishers could relatively easily stick with the same general scope and 
sequence of topics that are now taught in the primary grades but improve the 
content considerably by. for example, replacing trite coverage of "community 
helpers" such as postal workers or fire fighters with more substantive informa- 
tion about how the postal system handles mail and how fire departments fight 
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On the other hand, there is nothing inherently necessary about the scope 
and sequence of topics typically included within expanding communities cur- 
ricula. We have come to see that although Piaget's cautions against getting 
too far away from children's experience base to the point of trying to teach 
them abstractions that will yield "merely verbal" learning are well taken. 
Piaget's ideas about what children are capable of learning at particular ages 
were too pessimistic and too focused on the learning of logical -mathematical 
structures through self -initiated exploration of the physical environment. Cur- 
rent theory and n.search. as represented by neo-Vygotskian ideas about teaching 
in the zone of proximal development, indicate that children can learn a great 
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many things earlier and more thoroughly if guided by systematic instruction 
than they would learn on their own. Similarly, stimulated by contemporary in- 
formation processing and schema development theories, we have come to see how 
children can use situational schemas built up through prior knowledge and expe- 
rience as templates for understanding information about how people in other 
times and places (including fictional characters) have responded to parallel 
situations. Thus, there is no need to start with the child in the here and now 
and move linearly backwards in time (for history instruction) or outwards in 
physical space and scope of community (as in the treatment of civics and geogra- 
phy within the expanding communities framework). Children can understand his- 
torical episodes described in narrative form with emphasis on the goals and mo- 
tives of key individuals, and they can understand aspects of customs, culture, 
economics, and politics that focus on universal human experiences or adaptation 
problems that are familiar to them and for which they have developed schemas or 
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Thus, proposals calling for replacing most of the current primary grades 
social studies curriculum with a curriculum that would emphasize history and re- 
lated literature are certainly feasible from the perspective of developmental 
and educational psychology, probably just as much so as the expanding communi- 
ties approach. It should be noted, however, that the same is true of other re- 
form suggestions, such as those calling for comparative study of world cultures 
and customs (focusing on anthropology rather than on history) or for discussion 
of issues and problems (focusing on current environmental and social issues) as 
the basis for social studies instruction in the primary grades. Thus, differ- 
ences in points of view about the nature and purposes of social studies (e.g., 
the five emphases described by Martorella) and about the relative value of the 
different disciplines as sources for content will remain un <^ .. b-cd even if the 
expanding communities framework should be discontinued. 
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In any case, if the reductions in time allocated to social studies (and 
science) instruction in the early grades that occurred as part of the "back to 
basics" movement should be reversed in response to current concerns about defi- 
ciencies in students' content knowledge, there will be room for expansion and 
improvement of the content taught in the elementary social studies curriculum, 
especially in the primary grades. Even most of those who would like to retain 
Che expandirs communities structure would probably agree that the content on 
families, neighborhoods, and communities that is presently spread over the 
first three grades could be covered adequately (even if made more substantive 
and improved in other ways) in just two grades. There also appears to be a lot 
of unnecessary redundancy in what is taught in grade four on geographic regions 
and in grade six on world cultures/hemispheres.. Thus, there is room for more 
content, whether it be additional or more detailed history, more cross-cultural 
comparisons of family life and economic/political activities, or di....sions of 
current environmental and social issues. 

One suggestion that occurs to me that would combine most of these elements 
is an interdisciplinary course on the 20th century. Currently, elementary 
American history courses often stop at about 1910, and classes often do not get 
to the end of the book in p.ay case. Also, cultural comparisons tend to focus 
on the family and social activities of cultural groups rather than on the 
political and economic relationships among nations, and geographical treatments 
tend to emphasize relationships between natural resources and economic activity 
within regions or nations, without much coverage of political and economic 
relationships between them. A 20th century course that emphasized developments 
in industrialization, technology, communications, and political philosophy that 
have shaped the contrasting developments of and shifting relationships among 
nations since the first world war would be of great value in filling the gaps 
in children's historical and geographical knowledge that are currently of such 
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great concern, especially if it included attention to the world's recent "hot 
spots'* and the reasons for the conflicts occurring there. 

Whatever content is taught, information about what the students already 
know (or think they know) about a topic should be taken into account in develop- 
ing the curriculum. The goal would not be to teach the disciplines themselves 
or even networks of knowledge organized around concepts and principles seen as 
being the most fundamental or powerful from an expert's perspective, but in- 
stead to draw on discipline-based knowledge and any other relevant sources to 
address particular topics (families, farming, Mexico, etc.) in systematic ways 
that enable students to (a) articulate and organize their existing implicit 
knowledge on the topic; (b) gain perspective by being able to place what they 
know about the topic within larger frames of reference (coming to distinguish 
universal and necessary aspects from variable and accidental aspects, learning 
about alternatives to the familiar and about the degree to which the familiar 
is topical or atypical from a global and historical perspective); and (c) struc- 
t:ure much of what they learn around important concepts, principles, generaliza- 
tions, or disposition/cognitive strategy combinations that maximize their 
capacity to understand and respond effectively to their social experience. 

The conceptual change teaching approach that has been developed for teach- 
ing science (Anderson & Roth, in press; Anderson & Smith, 1987) is also useful 
for teaching social studies, because students have misconceptions about social 
phenomena just as they do about natural phenomena. For example, most young 
children implicitly view the President of the United States as being much more 
autonomous and powerful (able to solve just about any problem by issuing direc- 
tives and seeing them carried out), altruistically motivated, and knowledgeable 
and concerned about the problems of individuals than any president could ever 
be. These notions of the president as a benevolent godlike figure are 
gradually replaced with more realistic ideas over a period of several years. 
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Children's misconceptions about social phenomena may be easier to correct than 
their misconceptions about natural phenomena because they tend to be implicit 
expectations based on oversimplified notions of good versus evil or the om- 
nipotence and benevolence of authority figures rather than explicit beliefs 
based on personal observations. Having "seen" the sun circling the earth, chil- 
dren may not immediately accept scientific knowledge that the earth revolves 
around the sun. However, the same children may more readily accept information 
that the president is considerably less omnipotent than they had believed, be- 
cause their belief was a vague assumption rather than a clear conviction devel- 
oped through personal experience. Thus, teachers may not have to go to quite 
the same lengths in confronting and correcting mif.conceptions when teaching so- 
cial studies as when teaching science. 

Still, two points about student misconceptions should be kept in mind when 
developing social studies curricula. First, where it is known that many chil- 
dren harbor a particular misconception about a topic, instruction on the topic 
should be designed to include direct confrontation and correction of that mis- 
conception (in addition to good presentation of the correct information) ., The 
conceptual research on science teaching has shown that students often do not 
even become aware of conflict between their currently held misconceptions and 
the scientifically correct conceptions being taught in the curriculum unless 
these conflicts are confronted directly and the misconceptions are corrected by 
contrasting them with the correct conceptions. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the same will be true in teaching social studies, so that curricula 
should be developed so as not only to explicate key concepts clearly but also 
to contrast these key concepts with anticipated misconceptions. 

Second, besides taking steps to correct known misconceptions, I believe 
that curriculum developers should avoid including content that would create or 
reinforce such misconceptions. I support efforts to develop children's 
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commitment to democratic values, but not "citizenship training" that would be 
described more accurately as inculcation via propaganda than as critical 
thinking and decision making based on sound information, I support efforts to 
make schooling interesting and enjoyable for children and to avoid threatening 
their security by overdwelling on harsh realities (Nicaragua, the homeless, 
etc.) or anxiety-producing topics (AIDS, nuclear confrontation), but not to the 
extent of patronizing them with unnecessarily sanitized curricula or oversimpli- 
fied and one-sided interpretations of complex phenomena. 

Finally, I agree with Ravitch (1987) that well-chosen biographies and en- 
gaging accounts of historical events can make the study of history more con- 
crete and interesting to elementary students; however, I do not share her enthu- 
siasm for infusing myth and lore into the curriculum as well (if this is taken 
to mean the social studies curriculum) . There is value in studying myth and 
lore as literature (i.e., within the language arts curriculum). Even within 
the social studies curriculum, it can be useful to include myth and lore as 
part of cultural studies. However, I question the wisdom of doing so with 
students in the primary grades, who can appreciate physical artifacts and 
customs but are not yet ready for systematic study of the philosophical and 
psychological aspects of cultures. Also, to the extent that myth and lore are 
included in the social studies curriculum, it is important to be sure that, as 
Ravitch intends, they are presented as fictions that tell us something about 
the culture under study. 

If used for other, less defensible, purposes, and especially if presented 
as historical truth, myth and lore could have counterproductive effects on 
children's developing social knowledge. For example, stories about Paul Bunyan 
or Pecos Bill might be interesting to children, and the story of George 
Washington and the cherry tree might be a convenient fiction to use when tfe„ch- 
ing them about honesty, but (a) these are known fictions, not accounts of 
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actual historical events; (b) at a time when children are struggling to 
establish concrete operations and distinguish what is true and continuing in 
the world from what is false or fleeting, an emphasis on myth and lore might de- 
lay or confuse their efforts to construct a reality-based model of the world; 
(c) to the extent that myth. lore, and other fictions are infused int. the cur- 
riculum, students may begin to question the credibility of teachers or of so- 
cial studies as a school subject; and (d) in any case, most of the content of 
myth and lore and the reasons for its development in the first place reflect 
the thematic preoccupations and entertainment needs of premodem agrarian soci- 
eties and thus were passe even 50 years ago, 1ft alone today. 

I would favor relatively conventional coverage of history, civics, and eco- 
nomics as they apply to American traditions, but elaboration and follow-up ac- 
tivities would include attention to the issues raised by social critics and to 
applications to current events (especially controversial issues) and to per- 
sonal and civic decision making. To an extent. I would emphasize cultural ide- 
als and models in the early grades and phase in harsh realities and failures 
only gradually. I would emphasize identification with the nation and the local 
community (and to a lesser extent the state or region), but within a global and 
historical perspective and an emphasis on objective understanding rather than 
chauvinism. The notion that our institutions need monitoring and improvement 
would be a pervasive given. 

I would focus more en decision making than problem solving (in the sense 
of discipline-based inquiry activities), and more on deliberate instruction in 
and application of principles and str;,tegies than on generation of knowledge 
through discovery or experimentation (although I would want students to learn 
the rudiments of scientific methods). I would attempt to integrate skills prac- 
tice and application within the teaching of prepositional knowledge to the 
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extent that this appeared to make sense, and I would teach skills within mean- 
ingful application (decision making/problem solving) context, and with simple 
but clear explanations of their roles and uses. More generally, I would want 
to make sure that everything in the curriculum was included for good reasons 
and that these reasons would be communicated to students along with the 
knowledge and skills themselves. 

Rather than give shallow coverage to everything within a domain of knowl- 
edge, I would stress major principles and generalizations and focus in depth on 
a few examples chosen either because they were prototypic representations of im- 
portant principles and generalizations or because they provided a good contrast 
to the examples that students in the United States are most likely to be famil- 
iar with. In studying a country's history, for example, I would emphasize the 
basic economic, social, or political forces that have shaped its development 
(not just a chronology of noteworthy events) , linking these to discipline-based 
concepts, generalizations, or principles (sucV as colonization or moderniza- 
tion). Similarly, in addressing its geography I would stress the relationships 
between its climate and natural resources, its economy, and its location and 
power vis-a-vis other countries as determinants of its :ist history and current 
status, not just descriptive and statistical facts. 

The key ideas around which the curriculum would be built would be phrased 
in terms of midrange, causal principles or generalizations (see Prawat, 1988 on 
this point). Thus, a generalization such as "paople in different places live 
in many different kinds of homes, depending in part on the climate and the 
availability of construction materials" would be preferable to the relatively 
trite "people live in many different kinds of homes." Unfortunately, the lat- 
ter generalization is more typical of the key ideas stressed in the curricula 
used in the schools (or at least, the way that these ideas are conveyed to 
teachers). In elaborating on the key ideas, I would want to make sure that 
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enough facts were included and that associated skills practice and application 
opportunities were provided. I would want to include representative examples, 
familiar examples, and unusual examples, but to make sure that students got a 
sense of what is typical and where the examples most familiar to them stood 
within the range of variation. Presentation would concentrate on developing 
understanding of cause and effect or other processes that reflect the operation 
of principles or generalizations. I would want to avoid covering too many 
facts, emphasizing cute or interesting but ultimately pointless facts, or 
getting lost in the definitional semantics surrounding inherently fuzzy 
concepts . 

I would want to exemplify social science concepts in terms of familiar per- 
sonal or family motives, goals, and actions. Literature might be helpful 
here. For history, I would want to stress the development and evolution of 
ideas and practices, i.ot just chronology, and to do so in ways that personal, 
ized and concretized the material for young students. 

I would be open to inclusion of facts that lay somewhat outside of these 
networks built around key generalizations, if a convincing case could be made 
that such facts should be learned because they are important in their own right 
or because any educated citizen will need to know them because they are fre- 
quent allusions or terms of reference in the culture. I would not carry this 
to the extent that E. D. Hirsch would like to, however, let alone to the extent 
that Washburne and others would have required when they unearthed over 80,000 
such terms and facts in a project done over 50 years ago. 

Instruc tional Methods and Activitlp.'; 

I would expect the teacher to spend a great deal of time actively instruct- 
ing the students during whole-class activities (primarily via guided discussion 
rather chan extended lecturing) and monitoring their progress on small group or 
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individualized follow-up activities or assignments. The students would get 
input from a variety of sources primarily re^^ding the tev.t and listening to 
teacher presentations of content, but also from films or TV, collecting data on 
their own, reading source materials, and so on). Rather than moving directly 
from input to practice or application, however, I would expect to see elabora- 
tion on the content accomplished through teacher- student discourse designed to 
connect concepts to one another and to the students' experience, probe the 
limits and implications of the content, get the students to recognize and apply 
generalizations, and so on. The teacher would help students to process informa- 
tion through advance organizers, goals statements, or reading and study guides 
built around key concepts and questions that would focus their efforts and make 
them goals-dr'-'6,i. During teacher -student interaction, the teacher . t . i 
elaborate on this by giving explanations using prototypical examples and cases 
and probing for additional examples and limits of the concepts, comparisons and 
contrasts, and predictions to new cases. Students would be socialized to 
understand that teacher- student dialogue is needed to elaborate and interpret/ 
quest iou/apply material- -that the text is a stimulus or starting place, but 
teacher- student interaction is the heart of learning. In other words, class- 
room discourse would roi-^lnely display the characteristics of thoughtfulness 
described by Newmann (1988b). 

Teacher- student dialogue would include or be followed by application oppor- 
tunities built around questions or issues that were not just of interest to the 
disciplines but involved important, real, and current problems that the stu- 
dents could relate to. These activities would require students to paraphrase, 
communicate, invent, debate, or otherwise actively process and use the mate- 
rial, and they would include cooperative group projects and structured debates 
in addition to individualized assignments. Commensurate with student 
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abilities, these assignments would include extended writing opportunities of 
the -writing to learn" variety. 

To the extent that activities were intended to provide opportunities for 
applying skills or strategies, the teacher would provide direct instruction in 
and modeling of these skills or strategies (if this had not been provided previ 
ously) and would structure the activities to ensure that students understood 
their purpose and remained purpose- driven when engaging in them. Where rel- 
evant, the teacher also would lead the class in post-activity reflection and 
assessment sessions. 

For extended projects, the teacher would not merely outline the project 
and describe the ultimate product or goal, but would guide the students in plan 
ning their work, revising plans, assessing progress intermittently, and so on. 
Planning guides, decision aids, and related scaffolding techniques vould also 
be used where appropriate, and activities would be designed so that students 
would not have to spend a great deal of time in repetitive data gathering or 
other relatively unproductive algorithmic activities. Throughout, both the 
teacher and the students would retain the recognition that the act iv. ties were 
designed as means to accomplish instructional ends, not as ends in themselves. 

I would encourage teachers to include one or more individualized projects 
with each unit, allowing students as much choice as is feasible and encouraging 
the more able students to do more. These activities would emphasize getting 
and synthesizing or responding to information over such activities as coloring, 
time-consuming construction of mundane artifacts (unless there was some genuine 
integration with arts objectives), data gathering, or discovery learning. 
There might be some ditto and workbook exercises, but fewer of these than is 
typical and with more emphasis on comprehension or higher level objectives than 
is typical. 
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Critical thinking applications would focus mostly on current content (ad- 
vertising, political speeches, opinion columns, etc.) rather than on hypo- 
thetical content or past history (except in history courses or units) . There 
would be assignments calling for students to predict the results of elections, 
current political crises, stock market movements, and so on (depending on what 
principles and generalizations were being studied) , and to defend their argu- 
ments with reference to relevant historical events or discipline -based prin- 
cip'.es . 

To develop citizen action dispositions, there would be at least some empha 
sis on keeping informed of current news and issues and on getting to know the 
community (at the secondary grade levels I would extend this to include commu- 
nity service acti\'ities, participation in political campaigns, visits to the lo 
cal council meetings or court proceedings, etc., but I am not sure that these 
activities would be worth the time or trouble involved for the elementary 
grades) . 

Evaluation 

In these early grades, I would be at least as much concerned about evaluat 
ing the program and the instruction as about evaluating the achievement of indi 
vidual students. Ideally, evaluation efforts would focus on student achieve- 
ment of the major objectives, and would be accomplished by asking students to 
work on tasks calling for holistic demonstration of meaningful understanding of 
content and ability to apply it using important skills and strategies, rather 
than more conventional short-answer responses to questions on specific knowl- 
edge items or subskills. 

Also, the infomation developed through such evaluation efforts would be 
f 

used diagnostically rather than just for grading students. That is, the infor- 
iTijjtion would be used to assess progress in moving the class as a whole toward 
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™ajor objectives and to identify remediation needs in subgroups and individuals 
(that would then be followed up with reteaching) . 

My sense is that tests, interviews, assigtunents . or other devices for 
producing the needed evaluation information could be developed relatively 
straightforwardly to the extent that major instructional objectives were stated 
clearly and in operational terms (i.e.. in terms of what students would have to 
do in order to demonstrate accurate conceptual understanding and application 
of what they were learning). The more serious problem would be one of cost-ef- 
fectiveness: balancing the benefits expected from such unusually thorough 
evaluation efforts against the costs in instructional time that could have been 
allocated to new content. Furthermore, to the extent that such evaluation 
efforts did yield diagnostically useful information, this information would 
raise other cost-effectiveness dilemmas (e.g.. balancing the benefits to be 
expected from taking extra time to work with low achievers until they fully 
understood the content against the costs involved in holding back other stu- 
dents who were ready to move on to new content). Thus, even if the technical 
problems involved in developing efficient and effective evaluation devices were 
solved relatively easily, thorny policy and value issues surrounding the pur- 
poses of evaluation efforts and the intended uses of evaluation data would 
remain to be resolved. 

Conclusions fthour Hi g h er Order T hinkinf . ,n <;».iai 5;r..H,-.c 
In comparing the kinds of higher order thinking discussed in the social 
studies With the kinds of higher order thinking discussed in other subject mat- 
ter areas, I see more similarities than differences. This is especially true 
when the goals of social studies instruction are phrased in terms parallel to 
those used by Anderson and Roth (in press) to describe the goals of science in- 
struction (e.g.. to provide students with knowledge and skills that will enable 
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them to describe, explain, make predictions about, and control their world— in 
this case, their social world). Such a conceptualization leads to an emphasis 
on midrange principles and generalizations as the key ideas around which to 
structure curricula, not only because principles and generalizations are even 
more powerful than the concepts considered basic to the disciplines but also 
because they allow one to address the content within a context of application. 

The similarities are also made more obvious when attention is drawn to the 
importance of developing meaningful understanding of the prepositional knowl- 
edge components of the content and when the skills components are addressed 
within the context of their roles as parts within holistic inquiry, 
problem- solving, or decision-making applications of prepositional knowledge 
(rather than as hierarchies of procedural knowledge taught largely indepen- 
dently of prepositional knowledge and developed largely through part- skills 
practice rather than through whole task applications). The problem formula- 
tion, data gathering, and critical thinking and reasoning skills involved in 
formulating and working through social studies problems or decisions appear to 
be quite similar to those involved in formulating and WL.king through problems 
in mathematics or science. The need to make personal decisions about the impli- 
cations of the outcomes of social studies inquiry activities by considering 
them within the context of one's values adds an extra dimension to social stud- 
ies decision making that does not exist in ordinary scientific problem solving, 
but very similar processes are involved in problem formulation, critical think- 
ing about relevant evidence, inductive and deductive reasoning, projection of 
the probable outcomes of alternative courses of action, and so on. 

There appears to be just as much reason to emphasize meaningful understand- 
ing as an important intended outcome of instruction in socfil studies as there 
is in other subject matter areas, as well as to recognize that this will in- 
volve working through networks of related facts, concepts, generalizations, and 
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principles in ways that consider their interactions and address them at a 
variety of cognitive levels (rather than by considering them mostly in isola- 
tion from one another and attempting to proceed linearly from lower level and 
isolated content toward higher level and more integrated content). Textbooks 
on teaching social studies usually do not have much to say about this point or 
its implications for curriculum and instruction, partly because they tend to 
identify different kinds of intended outcomes (facts, concepts, skills, values) 
and discuss the teaching of each in isolation without saying much about inte- 
grated teaching of content that includes all of tnese types of intended out- 
comes. Also, sections dealing with comprehension tend to focus on the teaching 
of individual concepts rather than on the teaching of networks of content built 
around key generalizations or principles. 

The biggest apparent difference between social studies and other school 
subjects (most obviously mathematics) is that social studies includes a great 
deal of prepositional knowledge that is not linked in any direct way with par- 
ticular procedural knowledge. Although everything included in social studies 
curricula theoretically is included because it is considered important for citi- 
zen education purposes and thus is at least potentially useful for personal or 
civic decision making, much of it may be perceived as static information to be 
learned for general background purposes rather than as dynamic information to 
be applied in the process of describing, explaining, making predictions about, 
or exerting control over one's social experience. This perception can be 
avoided if social studies instruction is viewed not merely as the transmission 
of facts and concepts but as development of understanding of bow the social 
world functions, how it came to be the way it is, and what the implications of 
this may be for personal and civic decision making. If taught this way. social 
studies learning will not be just rote memorizing but instead will consistently 
involve critical thinking, reflective thinking, and application to what I have 
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called appreciation and self -actualization goals, and will include frequent 
opportunities for inquiry, problem solving, values analysis, and decision 
making. If content selection and development are planned from the beginning 
within such application contexts, and if supportive rationales and their 
implications for instruction are made clear to teachers, there is no reason in 
principle why social studies curricula built around content drawn from the 
disciplines or built around a multidisciplinary study of topics cannot be 
consistently dynamic rather than static (this tends not to be a problem with 
social studies curricula built around discussion of issues and problems). 

Instruction in skills (procedural knowledge) would be built into such pro- 
grams where it would occur naturally as part of the process of applying the 
propositional knowledge being learned, rather than as separate skills cur- 
ricula. Some direct instruction on skills would be desirable, especially on 
the facets or steps involved in higher order applications such as critical 
thinking, inquiry, problem solving, and decision asking. Task analysis informa- 
tion highlighting the subskills involved in any particular application also 
should be useful to teachers, especially as a basis for diagnosis and reme- 
diation when difficulties are encountered. However, overemphtusis and misappli- 
cation of such task analyses should be avoided (e.g., separation of skills in- 
struction from instruction in other content, proliferation of subskills taught 
and practiced in isolation, or overemphasis on linear relationships or hierar- 
chies among these subskills). Skills must be kept in perspective as applica- 
tion tools, not ends in themselves.. 

Skills should be taught within the context of strategic application, which 
implies attention not only to the cognitive strategies involved but to the ele- 
ments of metacognitive awareness and conscious self -regulation that should be 
involved when students learn, remember, organize, or retrieve information, 
think critically about that information, or apply it during problem solving or 
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decision making activities. Social studies curricula and textbooks on teaching 
social studies could use more emphasis on metacognition than they typically con- 
tain at present, although it will be important to couch such increased emphasis 
within the context of learning and applying the prepositional knowledge being 
taught, so that such increased emphasis does not result in still more prolif- 
eration of thinking skills curricula taught separately from the rest of the con- 
tent. 

The critical thinking and values analysis aspects of social studies teach- 
ing provide points of similarity with the teaching of literature and the arts. 
Critical thinking in each of these subject matter areas has in common the ele- 
ments of identifying and appreciating the strengths and weaknesses and assess- 
ing the overall value or merit of some stimulus. The difference is that 
critical thinking in social studies focuses on the relevance, truth, and 
decision-making implications of claims or arguments, whereas critical thinking 
in literature and the arts focuses on the aesthetic qualities and value of lit- 
erary and artistic creations. 

In addition to these subject matter specific forms of critical thinking, 
there is another form that appears to apply just as much and with the same mean- 
ing in all of the subject matter areas. I refer here to the critical thinking 
involved in diFcipline-based discourse that occurs when teachers challenge stu- 
dents to take a position on an issue (e.g.,, make a prediction, offer an inter- 
pretation or explana-ion, argue in favor of a particular decision or approach 
to solving a problem) and then defend their position using relevant facts, con- 
cepts, generalizations, and principles drawn from the content they have been 
studying. Sustained critical thinking of this kind appears to be a key feature 
of the teacher-student dialogue that would occur during the classroom discourse 



aspects of good subject matter teaching, and follow-up activities and assign- 
ments would also be expected to require students to formulate and articulate 
such critical thinking. 

From this perspective, critical thinking may be seen not only as a form of 
higher order thinking to be developed through subject matter instruction, but 
as a pervasive feature of the process of instruction itself. With hindsight, 
we can see that the "new" science and social studies programs of the 1960s 
erred by identifying the work of scientists too closely with the processes of 
empirical experimentation, to the point of installing this form of scientific 
inquiry as the method (not just the goal) of classroom instruction. To the ex- 
tent that Anderson and Roth (in press) are correct in suggesting that instruc- 
tion in science (and I would add, social studies) should focus instead on the 
implications of the content for description, explanation, prediction, and con- 
trol, it appears that curriculum and instruction in these subjects (and perhaps 
in all subjects) should focus on engaging the students in critical thinking 
about the content as a basic and frequently used instructional method. 

One form of higher order thinking that appears prominently in discussions 
of several other subject areas but is not emphasized much ir social studies is 
creative thinking. Perhaps this is because of the term's linkage with the term 
"creativity," which popularly connotes invention or creation of some physical 
product. Except when integrated with literature or the arts, social studies 
does not lend itself well to assignments calling for creation of such prod- 
ucts. However, creative thinking is clearly involved in social studies ac- 
tivities such as synthesizing a great deal of information in order to develop 
and defend a position on an issue, generating potential solutions to problems, 
or responding to speculative questions. Thus, creative thinking might be in- 
cluded with the other general forms of higher order thinking discussed previ- 
ously. 



I mention this not merely for completeness but to suggest the possibility 
that conceptualizations of higher order thinking in social studies could be in- 
tegrated within more general frameworks that have been suggested for conceptual- 
izing higher order thinking across a.U content areas. Marzano et al. (1988). 
for example, suggest that critical thinking and creative thinking are inti- 
mately linked processes that are involved in all higher order thinking. 
Michaelis (1988) suggests a similar model in his textbook on teaching social 
studies. He identifies four general forms of higher order thinking (critical 
Chinking, creative thinking, decision making, and problem solving/inquiry) that 
each involve use of more specific skills as needed (evaluating. 'synthesizing, 
analyzing, predicting, hypothesizing, inferring, generalizing, classifying, com- 
paring, interpreting, remembering). 

At this point, it seems clear that proliferation of long lists of skills 
is not a profitable way to conceptualize higher order thinking in social stud- 
ies or to frame research on how higher order thinking might be fostered in the 
classroom. I believe that these goals will be accomplished more profitably us- 
ing either of two other approaches, although I do not yet feel confident in 
choosing between them. 

^One approach is to adopt a framework like that of Michaelis. but to concen- 



trate on the major categories of higher order thinking without getting lost in 
the longer list of skills, m this regard. I believe that the notion of 
critical thinking and creative thinking as universal elements in all higher or- 
der thinking, and the related notion of decision making and problem solving/in- 
quiry as the purposes to which such higher order thinking is applied, fit not 
only social studies but all of the subject matter areas. 

The second approach would be to adopt a single broad definition of higher 
order thinking. Newmann has done this by focusing on the processes involved in 
such thinking: He defines higher order thinking as the thinking that occurs 
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when students are required to organize, manipulate, analyze, evaluate, or inter- 
pret information in some new way because a question or problem cannot be solved 
through routine application of previously learned knowledge. Another approach 
toward the same goal is to focus on the intended outcomp.^ of instruction. An- 
derson and Roth have done this by suggesting that sciei4<:e instruction should be 
designed not only to equip students with knowledge but to provide them with the 
ability and disposition to use that knowledge for describing, explaining, mak- 
ing predictions about, or controlling their environment. Discussions among re- 
searchers at our Center on the notion of empowering students with accessible 
and usable knowledge as the intended outcomes of instruction represent a 
similar approach. I believe that one or some combination of these approaches 
will be suitable for conceptualizing and framing our research, in sociiil stud- 
ies as well as in the other content areas. 
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